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BECAUSE. 


BY M. KR 


| love you not because your eyes 
line as the bloe skies are, 

Nor vet because your cheek outvies 
lhe summer ronen far. 

The locks of gold that cling and curl 
Around your forehead fair, 

Your ruby lips and teeth of peari 
ind ne'er my heart ensnare. 


Ti« true the blackbirds im the trees, 
The larks in ether clear, 

Will often cease their melodies 
And list your voice to hear. 

To match your hands no lilies grow 
In wood or garden pit; 

Kut for white hands and accents low, 
Sweetheart, I love you not. 

Hut ‘tis because that voice so soft 
Has kindly words for all; 

Hecause the tears of pity oft 
From your bright eyes down fall; 

Hecause your hands are strong to do 
(,0004 tor the poor and lone: 

Hecause your beart is brave and true 
My heart is all your own. 


WON AT LAST. 


BY TAF AUTHOR OF “A TERRIBLE PEN- 
ALTY,” “Is DEAREST #16,” “* Mins 
FORRKISTER'S LAND STEWARD,” 
KTC., KETC. 





CHAPTER XV—(CostTincugp). 


KESENTLY, in the middle of s song, 
| Morgan Thorpe exclaimed— 
“Oh! this is really too slow! Can’t 


wehave a lite Nap? Deane, you play | 


Nap, surely? Come and join us, tor 
Trevor and I are bering each other to 
death!’ 

hobby hesitated. He had not promised 
anyone that he would not play cards or 
bet on races, but he was conscious that he 
was not rich enough tor either amuse- 
ment, 

“Don't play anless you like,” mur- 
mured Laura, 

scimething in her tone nettled Bobby. 

“Ob! Dll take a hand, as they want me,” 
he “aid, 

“Then you must not play high,” she 
raid, letting her hand tall upon his arm 
liyhtiy, but with an almost tender little 
pressure. “Morgan, you must not play 

“We'll play ‘for love,’ if Mr. Deane 
lines,” said Morgan Thorpe. 

Trevor growled contemptuously; and 
Lovby, as be seated himself at the table, 
aid, with a flush— 

“Dll play tor anything you like!” 

ibe little Nap commenced, and was 
bayved for some time to the accompani- 
‘contol sott musie. At intervals, Laura 
‘soved about the room, srranging some 
hovers, or looking over @ lady’s fashion 
baper, and now and again she would 

« to the table and look on at the play 


'a little yawn and gesture of petulant | 


j atience, 
\- is not unusual 
i ¥y held good cards. 
on him 


Fortune smiled 


ig devotee still closer to her shrine— 
aoc he won steadily. 
ieally, my dear Deane,” said Morgan 
rpe, “you play remarkably well; tor, 
* tell you, there is more play in 
nis generally supposed.” 


i? 


} all the cards,” growled Trevor 
arger lomer 

are not everything!” said 

j Deane plays with dis 

has @ Cool head and a quick 


Now, this is the kind of praise which ix 
an sweet as honey tothe inexperienced 
youth; and Bobby, as he gathered together 
the little heap of sovereigns, was de- 


And, as he went home, with his win- 
ning» jingling in his pocket and the divine 
Laura’s musical voice humming in hi« 
head, he telt that he was indeed “seeing 
lite” under peculiarly pleasant suspices. 

It was true that on his next visit he lo=wt, 
but not so mach as he had won; and on 
this occasion Morgan Thorpe assured him 
that he had only lost because he had heid 
such vile cards. 

Excepting when he was working with 
his crammer, Bobby spent nearly all bin 
time with the Thorpes and Trevor; and 


about town. 

He learnt to play billiards, and other 
card games less innocent than Nap. He 
could drink a tairly large quantity of 
wine without growing hot and bezzy 


frequently—not even when the divine 
Laura’s stinile grew more tender, and ber 
voice more sott and thrilling when she 
looked and spoke to him. 

Alter a week or two he grew boid 
enough to give them s formal invitation 
to dinner. 

It was his first dinner-party; and for 
days beforehand be was in s fever of 


entertain 
ment not to be worthy of—of the beanti- 
sweet sad 


ment by erdering a meal which would 
not have discredited s Kothschild. 

“I shail have to have some help, sir,” 
she said. “Or, perhaps I’d better get 
some of the things trom Fortnum end 
Mason. It won’t cost much more, and 
they’re sure to be first-rate.” 

“All right,” said Bobby, cheerfully and 
innocently. “And you'd better get 2 man 
to wait.” 


arranged the rooms, shifting and re-shitt- 
ing the turnitare that it should all eppesr 
to the best advantage. 

He had ordered a huge basket of flow- 
ers and orchids trom the man in Bond 
Street—it was the bill tor the flowers 


j} more than any other that sfterwards 


made Bobby’s hair stand on end —and he 


set a great bunch on his dressing-tatle | 


beside the silver-backed brushe« and 
combs he had purchased for Laura’s use: 
and he placed another but smaller posey 
beside her plate. 

When at home, he drank beer: but for 
this occasion he ordered some of the most 
expensive wines on the wine merchant’ 
list, and procured cigars of the choicest 
brand. He was very particular about the 
coffee, which Fortnum and Mason were 
to send iced at the precise moment it 
would be required. 

Concerning the cost of the sflair he did 
not trouble bimself, seeing that every- 





with the novice, | 


as the Goddess of Luck has a. 
k of doing when she wants to lure the | 


body was willing and more than willing 
to give him credit. 

And, having dressed himself with ex- 
traordinary care, he surveyed the table 
| glittering with Gaunt’s plate and silver, 
and the costly orchids, with a feeling nt 
quite of satistaction, but st any rat 
eheerful anxiety. 

How his heart beat and the color rose 
to his handsome tace, when he heard the 
bell ring, and Mr. Morgan Thorpe’ sft 


voice! 
Stifling his nervousness, he went for 


ward to meet his guests,and stammered 
his welcome. He could scarcely be 

that «he wae really bere in his —that 
Lord Gaunt’s—room, until he felt the «ot! 


leo-msrs 


pressure of her gloved hand, and 
' ber musica! voice murmuring— 


he was rapidly becoming quite s man | 


about the head; and he did not blash so 


On the morning of the dinner he re | 








| “Are we late?”’ 

Then she looked round. 
| “What «a delightful room, Mr. Deane! 
| Why, you are quite a sybarite!’ 


biert ont. in forgettuiness of Morgan 
Thorpe’sinjunction, that the rooms were 
| pot bie; but Morgan Thorpe trowned at 
| him warningly, and Bobby stammered— 
“Not-—not worthy of your presence, 
Mre. Dalton.” 
“How nicely you said that!’ she mur- 
mured. “And, oh, what lovely flowers!” 
She looked down at the bunch of 
orchids im her hand, and raised them to 
her lips caresxingly. “And these I tound 
om the dressing-table; were they meant 
for me? I them, you see!” 
“If you will deign to accept them!’ 
(maid Bobby, glowing with pride and 
pleasure. 
| Then they sat down to dinner; and 
| Morgan Thorpe praised the soup and the 
\hock—and the wine deserved all his 
praise, if it was as good as the price was 


praised the entree which the well-trained 
waiter handed round with the gravity 
and noiselessness of a ducal retainer. 
Bobby was nervous sat starting; and, 
Hike all novices at the game, watched the 


Thorpe grew more lsudatory, he gained 
eonfidence, and rattled on with his usual 
boyish candor and spirit. 

He allowed the waiter to fill his glass 
quite frequently; and the good wine set 
bis heart beating and his tongue wag- 


©The divine Lasrs toyed delicately with 
her dinner and she smiled at him, and 
murmured soft musical nothings. Mor- 
gan Thorpe talked fluently and in his 
best style. And only Trevor sat glum 
' and silent, eating the costly and never- 
| ending dishes with sullen appreciation. 
| Ewery now and then he looked up from 
| his place and regarded Laura and Bobby 
with a fierce and gloomy scrutiny; but 
Laura caught the glances, and smiled at 
him when Bobby was not looking; and 
| Trevor would return to his plate com- 
forted and reassured. 

The dinner was es success. It would 
bave been rather strange if it had not 
| heen, considering the pains and money 
spent upon it; and Morgan Thorpe, when 
Laura had retired to the adjoining apart- 
ment, which was only divided trom the 
dining-room by a curtain, and was tur- 
nisbed as a drawing-room, expressed his 
satix«faction ead appreciation enthusias- 
tieally. 

“A dinner fit for a prince! my dear 
Deane; you have proved yourself a per- 
feet Marenas! My dear fellow, you evi- 
dently have a genius for this kind of 
thing! lIenvy you, tor I cannot imitate 
you! That plat the third on the menu— 
4i4 you think of it yourself?” 

“No.” said Bobby, modestly. 

“ab, I see! Gave your cook carte 
‘ Blanche! Well, she bas proved herself a 
cordom bleu! It was beyond praise. 
What wine this is °” 

He filled bis glass and Trevor's with the 
Chateau claret. “Fit tor the gods! My 
dear Deane, I drink to you! Fill his glass, 
Trevor. He ts neglecting himeecit! It is 
the way of hosts.” 

Trevor shoved the decanter along sul- 
lenly: and Bobby filled his glass and 
drank to Mr. Morgan Thorpe. 

The cigars were lit 

“Laura will not object tosuch cigars as 
these, my dear Deane!’ remarked Mor- 


gan Thorpe 





4 eott and subtie embracing Chopin 
ated from the pian ex ” 
, , 
' ; ‘ nat tons 
Lara Wart pisay ing re 4 v4 
th the wine, sn Morgan 


ts swim with 


rm Unie 


The 


Thorpe’s praise, and the exquisit* 
His heart wae filied with satisfaction 
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high—and praised the red mullet, and | 
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beautiful creature was in his (that ia, Lord 
Gaunt’s) rooms; his dinner hed been a 
| suCCeRs ! 
| They went into the little drawing room, 


lighted with himself and his new friends.  Bobtry, in his nervousness, was about to | and Bobby leant his elbow on the piano 


and gazed into the lovely piquant tace,and 
she gazed back at him witha soft and 
tender smile. 
| Then Trevor came up to the piano, and 
as Kobby moved away to answer a re- 
mark of Morgan Thorpe’s, she smiled at 
him, and murmured something in a low 
voice. 
“How's this going to end ?” he asked in 
a hoarse woice. “What's it mean ?”’ 
“My dear friend, why be angry with 
|} me?" she whispered. You know that I 
am not a free agent. I am under orders! 
and I am—Ah, can you not see?—but 
obeying those orders! Don’t be angry 
with me!’ Trevor—his tace was flushed, 
and his eyes bloodshot—bent until his 
| lips nearly touched her hair. 
| “Don’t—don’t try me too far,” he said 
| hoarsely, “or I shan’t be able to stand it! 
And she smiled and sighed ap at him; 
and the next instant she was smiling up 
at Bobby again with a pathetic, pleading 
expression in her dark eyes. 
“Shall we have some cards!” Morgan 


“Cards! I’m—I’m afraid I haven’t any. 
I’m very sorry !’ be said, remorsetully. 

“By Jove, how strange!” said Morgan 
Thorpe, feeling in his pocket. “Quite by 
chance I happened to puta pack— why, 
there are two!—in my pocket last night. 
Now, how did I come to do that?” 

“Don’t play, dear Mr. Deane!” mur- 
mured Laura. Kut Mr. Moigan Thorpe 
slid hix hand through Bobby’s arm, and 
led him to the table, which the waiter had 
opened. 

“Nonsense, my dear Laura! 
he will piay!”’ 

Bobby sat down. He was all aglow with 
pleasant satistaction at the success of his 
dinner, and—and—shall it be written ?— 
with wine! 

As they seated themselves, the waiter, 
preparatory to leaving, opened a couple 
ot bottles of champagne,and filled the 
gentieman’s glasses; and Bobby emptied 
his speedily. 

While they played, the music floated 
out to them from the next room, and 
Bobby could scarcely fix bis attention on 
the game, and he hummed an accompani- 
ment; and hi« attention was yet turther 
diverted when the divine Laura glided in 
to them, and, leaning on his shoulder, 
| bent over him. 

“Tiresome cards!’ she murmured. 
“How I hate them! Why are you men so 
fond of them, I wonder?” and, with a pet- 
ulant, impatient gesture, she swept the 
dark hair trom ber torehead. 

Bobby looked up at her with all his 
young soul in his eyes. 

“I would rather —rather be at the piano 
with you!” be murmured. 

“Your play, Deane!’ broke in Trevor's 
harsh voice, and Bobby played the first 


Of course 








card —and lost. 
| “J mark the game,” Mr. Morgan 
| Thorpe would say pleasantly. “You 


ought to have won that, my dear Deane!” 

Once or twice Bobby rose from the table 

}and strayed to the piano, but Morgan 
Thorpe always called him back. 

The music, the play went on until the 
chimes sounded small. Very trequently 
Laura leant over Bobby's shoulder, and 
murmured soft nothings. 


Onee ber small white hand stroked his 
hair softly: and, at the caress, the blood 
™ aibeotiy to the boy's tace,and he 
Jicd au ks “ whether he was playing 
hearte or diamonds onecious of nothing 
but that ftascinating presence, with the 


dark eyes and red lips; of the _~oft, mar- 
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murous volce that sang sweetly in his 
earn. 
Hie passed the champagne- the wine 


Whose cost he was presently to learn—! 
And he talked ' 
and latghed, and foolish bets, and 
lost them: with cheerful indifference. 

Atlast, warned by a giance from bis 
Bixter’s speaking eyes, Morgan Thorpe 
said, looking at the priceless bromge clock 
on the mantel-shel f— 

“Ly Jove,my dear Deane, do you know 
the time? Wemust be going, we really 
ran«t. My dear laura, bow could you 
let us trespass on Mr, Deane’s hospi- 
tality?’ 

“It¢ie those borrid cards! «aid the di- 
vine Laura, with a pout, as her hand | 


and filled his own glass. 


touched Bobby's arm with a lingering 
Cares. 
“etme see,” sald Morgan Thorpe, as 


he consulted his temoramdam tatlet. 


“You have been unlucky to-night, Deane, 


veryunluekhy! To never saw such ecards! 
You owe Lrevor titty six pounds, and me 
a husedred amd twenty-four’ 

tolbbbw's faee fell, tut Laura's white 


hand touched his shoulder, and he smiled 
up at her, 
ooo" ue 


a@tamnmered., 


scorry’ Tm—I’m afraid * he 


Morgan Thorpe laughed carelessly. 


“My dear fellow, [did not suppose you 
carried so much money in your walsteoat 
pocket! No ome cenes, You will de 
the usual thing, of course? Just give 


mean - © Ll or better still, a litthe bill. 
Strange, but T have 
Hie peroduced a 


partly filled ap, and Taid it om the tattle. 


one abwout met 


sheet cof tritse paper 


“Siyn that, mv dear Deane. It ts only 
aomatter of form Between friends, von 
know. You need not pay until it is con 


venient: in facet, Trevor and 1 don't care 


very touch whether vou pay or not. We 
have had such a delighttul evening. De 
lightful! You are a perfeet Moceenas, my 
dear Deane! By Jove, Dhave never hada 
more abso lu-te-ly perfeet dinner! bh, 


Laura’”’ 
murtnured 
Dhootebey, 


Lauran, thus appented= te, 


something im Bolte ’s omar; and 


taking the stvlographice pen which Mr. 
Morgan Thorpe offered hin, signed his 
name across the blue paper. 

His head was swituming, his whole 
being thrilled under the teueh of her 
hand, the music of her inttrrmouaring volee. | 
He would have done anything signed 
anvthing 

With a fond and vacuous sinile, he 


wrapped her cloak rotund her, 

“Take one ot my flowers with 
said, ina thiek whisper, 

She pressed the bouqa@et to ber lips, and 
looked across at hin with «a sad sone, 

“If we bad only 
mourmured, 

Bobby went down tothe broughanm: with 


vou,” he 


met-oearhier!’ she 


therm, and, as she entered, she pressed his 
hand Sowartuly that he ventured to raise 
her small white hand to his lips, 

The broughan rattied away, and the 
divine Laura leant back witha vawn and 
ma sigeh. 

‘Trevor bent forward, his bloodshot eves 

“Plow long os this geomy to last?’ he 


asked, hoarsely. 

she shrugged her shoulders, and glanoed 
at her brother. 

*Ask him!’ she said. 

Mr. Morgan Pheer 

“My dear 
imu!s “You surely are met 
like that’ and 
smothered outh, sulesided. 
Bobby sat at the table, with 
revtinned 


latigeloened. 
suid, remonstrat- 
ot 


1 revert hed bre 
jealous! 


a bev lrevor, with a 
Meanwhile, 
the 


Chrevtigehat 


him, and 
lie could 
iponm his cheek, 
tm his 


enrds stiewesdl i 
of thie 
feel her pertutied treath 
could dear her 
ears. 

Hie did not remeniber how much he had 


divine Latura. 


Voice still 


ringing 


lost: did not retleet that he was the son of 
triath, Wath aw Latnsaterd 
Chrevtageit of thot 
Reader, did you 
The Spider and the 


a pemor allowanoe. 
lie only 


sweet 


beautiful tace 


and yore, and 
ever hear the song ol 
Fly?’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PQVHE nightot Gaunt’s dinner party ar- 
rived. 
Hie had put itofl as long as possi- 


tle, for he hated the thought of it, but the 


thing had to be done, and at lasta date 
was fixed, and the invitations sent oul 

It wasto be avery large party, but there 
was no danger of the resources of the Hall 
being strained, for the state rooms, as the 
hotise heap ,end to cail them, were vast 
enough t ! re pers “ ‘ A¢ 
ana el ‘ i Lise ‘ ) i ‘ ‘ N ‘ 
we 

‘an . 

@ear vid iady wit ‘ le ‘ su 
tiful, vid-lashivned ta ers ' Was a 


greet triend of the Gauuls, and she ollered | 
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to play the part of hostess, and sit at the 
head of hia table, “for the night only.” 
“It is a pity that there is nota duly 
qualified and legal ‘lady of the castie,’”’ 
she said to Gaunt, when she made the 
voller. “It is always awkward for a 
bachelor, and [ think you will find me 


usetul, I hope next time yon give a 
party, I shall not be needed, Lord 
Gaunt.” 


She smiled at him with her wise and 
com passionate old eyes; and Gaunt smiled 
back at her and shook his head. 

Ile had winced at the word “bachelor,” 


) but he answered ecalinly enough —- 


“Noone could fill the place so well as 
you, dear Lady Roborough, and [ should 
always be satisfied tosee you init. Iam 
very grateful.” 

She looked at him wisttully,and sighed; 
she knew that there must be some mys- 
tery in his life; but she knew also that 
whatever it was, Gaunt would keep it to 
himiselt, 


Mrs. Sherborne and her brother received | 


an invifation and accepted, Decima also 
received hers, 

She would have liked to have retused, 
but 
and she knew she must go. But she did 
not want to go with Mrs, Shorborne, and 
the invitation to her tather. 
Mr. Deane at first positively refused, 

“IT hate a crowd,” he said. ““Why does 
not Robert take you ?’’ 

“Bobby cannot 
Ddecinia. 

Mr. Deane shuflled up 
luboratory. 

“I've had a letter this from 
him,’ he said, and he felt in his pockets, 
and looked round helplessly, 

“Whereis it? IT putit somewhere. He 
writes asking for more money; he seems 
to have spent all his allowance already. 


she carried 


leave London,” said 
and down the 


THROTTLE 


Tsuppose IT must send him some more, | 


though Lean’t afford it) that is, just now; 
presently it will net matter.” 

Iie straightened looked 
round with a “There 
will be plenty of money, ny dear Decimia, 

Yes, Bobby and you 
proper places in the 


anid 
stile. 


himselt 
Sanguine 


pienty, very soon, 
take your 
world.” 

Decima had grown so accustomed to 
remarks as these that they 
ceased to make any impression on her. 

“And you will go, father?” she said, 

“Yer, ves, 1 suppose so,” he assented, 
with a sigh, 

Decima went and looked at her dresses, 
She would have liked a new trock for the 
occasion, but she thought of Bobby's let- 
ter, and resolved to make one of the old 


shall 


such 


Ones dlo. 
she was quite sure that so insignificant 


a personas herself would not be noticed 


in that brilliant assemblage. 

So, When the night came, she put on her 
sott, dove-colored silk, only slightly open 
at the neck, and without a flower or jewel 
tor ornament, and smiled at her retlection 
in the glass. 

“JT certainly do look rather (Quakerish, 
as Bobby would say,” she thought. “But 
it will not matter, IT Know searcely any- 
one but the Mershons, and I shall escape 
notice all the easier.” 


The party had created «a great deal of 


excitement, and she realized how import. | 


antatunection it was when she the 
large crowd of villagers which had col- 
lected at the gates to the 
arrive, and the long line of handsome 


carriages coming and going along 


saw 


OO wuests 


avenue, 
The great house was a blaze of light, 


and Mr. Deane shuttled his feet and 
groaned, as their modest tly at last drew 
up to the steps, over which a striped 


awning had been spread, and he caught a 


glimpse of the many footman standing in | 


walling. 

Lady Roborough stood just within the 
drawing-room to receive the guests, and 
lord Gaunt stood at her elbow, holding 
her bouquet. 

lier heen eyes scanned Decima’s face as 
she and her father were announced, and, 
fora moment, a look of surprise and ad- 
miration flashed in her ladyship’s eyes as 
she gave Decitna her hand. 

At) Decima’s entrance Gaunt’s heart 
leapt; but his face grew palerif anything. 


“It was good of you to come!" he said, 


ina low voice, and his hand closed over 
pressure, Decitma tur- 


mured something inaudible, and, passing 


hers with a firm 


on, Was swallowed up in the crowd. 
Laauvy Roborough looked after her. 
“What asweet-looking girl!’ she said, 
in an undertone to Gaunt. 


one 


“it in & FO. 


tnarhkable face; Sees so few really 


if} UR Loroeugh Lil 


‘They are very quiet people, aud go no- 


lord Gaunt had made her promise, 


had | 


the 
| 


where,” he said, casually —too casually— 
| for the sbarp old lady glanced at him 
keenly. But Gaunt’s face was as im pas- 
| sive as usual, and told nothing. 
‘There were several persons who knew 
| Mr. Deane, and Deecima found that she 
was not to pass unnoticed, as she had 
hoped and expected; tor her appearance 
had impressed others besides Lady Ro- 

| borough, and the men were asking Mr. 
Deane to introduce them, and the ladies 
were glaneing at her curiously. 

Presently Mrs. Sherborne and Mr. Mer- 
lshon arrived. Mrs. Sherborne was very 


khon entered with lowered eyes and kept 

them under their lids for some minutes; 
“then he raised them and looked round 
with a kind of covert eagerness, saw De- 
cima, and made his way to ber. 

There were several gentlemen near her, 
‘and one waw talking to her; and Mr. Mer- 
shon had to wait until she was free to 
yreet him. 

His thin lips tightened, and he stood 
looking down witha half-nervous, halt- 
| aggressive air. Then he shook hands with 
her, and his small eyes glanced round the 
magnificent room and the brilliant crowd. 
| “(Quite a splendid affair, isn’t it?” he 

said, with an attempt at a sneer. 

Decima looked about her with a very 
| 
| 


different expression. The splendor of the 

women’s dresses, the flashing of the dia- 
} monds pleased her and excited her a lit- 
tle. There was not a spark of envy in her 
bosom, not a tinge of regret for her own 
plain attire. 

Mr. Mershon’s remark and its tone 
grated upon her, and she made no re- 
Lord Gaunt moving 
about the room speaking to one and an- 
other, and, almost as it he were conscious 
that her eyes were resting upon him, he 
turned and looked at her and suddenly 
came across to her, 

“Well, are you satisfied?” he said in a 
low voice, too low tor Mershon to hear; 


sponse, She saw 


resented it with sharp resentment as he 
moved away a little. 

“Satistied ?” said Decima, looking at 
him with a taint smile. 

“Yes,” he said. This is your doing. 
You wanted me to people, go into 
| society —and, here you are, you see!” 

Ile smiled, but there was a gravity 
and intensity in his gaze which Decima 
felt. 


sec 


“Which you decorated,” he said, ina 
low voice. 

“And the dresses, and the jewels,’ she 
continued, disregarding his interruption. 
“Itis quite magnificent, and -and likea 
pageant. You ought to be very proud, 
Lord Gaunt; tor it must be pleasant to 
have so many nice and beautiful persons 
in your house,” 

lle looked at the girlish face uplifted to 
him, and smiled emphatically. He no- 
ticed the plainness of her dress, the ab- 
sence of any ornament—he had noticed it 
the moment she entered—and he thought: 
| “Not the women, with all their 
grand dresses and their diamonds, is so 
beautiful, so distinguished-looking, as 
this love of mine in her simple trock !”’ 
| “Tam glad you are pleased,” he said, 

quietly. “It will be my reward for—for 
being a good boy, and doing 
told.”’ 

As he spoke, Mr. Mershon 
and offered her his arm. 

“Tam totake you in, Miss Deane,” he 
said. 

Gaunt looked at him with an impassive 
face, in which no sign ot his envy was 
visible, and went to the Countess of I)]- 
minster, Who was allotted to him, 

The brilliant crowd passed into the din- 
ing-reom, With its softly-shaded lights. 
| For this occasion the famous Gaunt plate 

had been unearthed trom the bank vaults, 
| and the long table shone with gold and 
silver. There were tlowers everywhere, 
and they softened the glitter of the pre- 





one ot 


as I was 


came up, 


| cious metals and the flashing of the 
| jewels. 
| The dinner was a superb one—it is 


| talked of to this day—and, unlike most 
tunctions of its kind, by no means dreary, 
Lady Roborough was the pertection of a 
hostess, and Gaunt exerted all the charm 
which belonged to his race, 

| Noone was better fitted to shine in 
| ciety; and Decima, who was not very far 
trom him, where he sat at the bottom oft 


so- 


and he noticed the whispered tone, and | 


“Oh! she said, in repudiation. ‘But, | 
it it were true, then Tam satisfied. How 
beautitul it is—I mean the rooms——” 


—— 





| he was wishing them all away—all but 
one little girl in dove-colored silk 
Gaunt’s admirably assumed manner and 


the dreary, commonplace small talk, with 
its intervals of awkward and embarrass. 
ing silence, which characterise most din. 
ner-parties, conversation flowed treely, 
and laughter ran like an accompani. 
ment. 

On Lady Roborough’s right sat the 
well-known Lord Ferndale. He was an 





old triend of hers, and accustomed to 


| speak to her with the freedom and cag. 


pale and looked nervous, and Mr. Mer- , 


dor which are the privileges of true friend. 
ship. 

“Lord Gaunt is distinguishing himself 
to-night,” he said, in a voice intended 
for her ear only. “What a fine fellow he 
is!” 

“Hlave you only just discovered that? 
she said with a smile. 

“By George, he has not given me much 
opportunity of doing so before this!” he 
retorted. “The man has been a dark 
horse, and has kept us at arm’s length 
until now.” 

“Whata smile! 
horse had arms!” 

He laughed, 

“Seriously, I am delighted with him, 
He is doing this to perfection. Why 
doesn’t he marry and settle down amongst 
us—like—like a Christian and a county 
gentleman.” 

Lady Roborough glanced at Gaunt’s 
tace as he bent towards the lady on his 
left with a pleasant, courtly smile, 

“Why don’t you ask him himselt?” he 
said, drily. 

Lord Ferndale made a grimace. 

“Why don’t I beard the lion in his den? 
Because I am afraid ot his claws, my dear 
Lady Roborough. Gaunt’s a queer man 
to tackle, I should think; and I’d rather 
ask any man that question than him. By 
the way, who is that lovely girl—child, I 
had almost said—sitting beside the dark 
litthke man—fourth trom the end of the 
table?” 

“A Miss Deane,’ said Lady Robor. 
ough. 

“What, old Peter Deane’s daughter! 
Really! How lovely she is! I never sawa 
more taking tace.”’ 

“Exeepting Lady Ferndale’s,” said 
Lady Roborough, with a smile. For there 
had been a romance in Lord and Lady 
Ferndale’s lives, and everyone knew how 
devoted they were to each other. He 
glanced at his still young-looking wife, 
and smiled. 

“She is a beautiful girl,’ he said, mean- 
ing Decima. “She has that kind of face 
whieh— which——” 

“Plays havoc with your hearts,” said 
Lady Roborough, finishing the sentence 
for him. ‘Yes, she has. I was struck by 
it the moment I saw it, for we—old—wo- 
men can admire a girl as ardently as you 
men can, 

“We have passed the envious and jeal- 
ous stage, you see. I will introduce her 
to you atter dinner, and you can make 
love to her. You always do to every 
pretty girl, don’t you?” 

“I do,” he said, with mock gravity. 
“It’s the duty of every self-respecting 
man to make love to every pretty girl.” 

There were others beside Lord Ferndale 


I did not know that » 





who were attracted to Decima, and, though 
Mr. Mershon sat silent and rather sullen, 
she found plenty to talk to her. 

very now and then, Gaunt turned his 
eyes in her direction; and, when he did 
so, the smile died from his lips, and a pre- 
occupied and absent expression fel! on 
his tace, all the fire left his eyes, aud they 
grew sad and wistful. 

Once, Decima, looking at him, caught 
this expression, and something stirred in 
her heart, what, she could not have told; 
but it made her sad and wistful also. 

To her the dinner seemed interminable. 
Course after course tollowed in an end]ess 
chain. But, presently, a strain of music 
was heard. Gaunt glanced towards the 
door leading to the hall. 

“I thought you would like some music,” 
he said, halt apologetically. ‘“That’s the 
Hungarian Band. 

It was the one thing needed. The men 
smiled and leant back in their chairs, and 
the women tapped their feet on the soft 
Turkey carpet in time with the subdued, 
silvery strains. 

Decima glanced at Gaunt, and he met 
her eyes. 

“Are you pleased, satisfied ?” he seemed 





the table, thought, as she listened to him, 
and glanced now and again at his face, 


how much younger he looked than when | 


she had first met him. 


Asa matter of tact, he was 


}; ZUCHHE ithat a tine Vp “ . , 
| > 


| 8o brilliantly and smiling so easily, that | 





| to say, and she smiled approvingly st 


him. 
At last Lady Roborough looked round 


| at the ladies, and rose, and they filed out 


the drawing room. 
saunt was near the door, and he 1ed 
As Decima pass he 
d outhis hand,and toucl 1er 
arm. She felt the touch, and looked a 
him. 


mood proved infectious, and, instead of 





di 
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There was an infinite yearning in his 
sadness which smote her, 


, a wistful 
= {ber forsome minutes af- 


and it hauntec 


. ards. 
" yi Gaunt went back to the men, he 


passed his hand over his brow with an 

gesture of a man who has to get throug 
otted task. 

— up!” he said. “Ferndale, the 

port is with you, Mr. pret ge you 

preter claret? It is there, at your elbow. 

In an instantor so he was the perfect 
host again, and, with a smile on his lips, 
was encouraging the mento drink, But 
all the time his thoughts were with the 
little girl in the dove-colored dress, and 
he hated the necessity that kepthim away 
from her; but he played his part with con- 
summate art, and talked and laughed as 
it he were delighted with his company 
and his position as host. 

Meanwhile, Decima had found a quiet 
corner of the drawing-room, and had al- 
most hidden herseif. In Lady Pauline’s 
drawing-room she was somebody of im- 
portance; but here, amidst these county 
dames, in their gorgeous dresses and dia- 
monds, she felt herself a kind of nobody, 
and desired to remain unnoticed. 

There was a Sinall cabinet of books near 
ber, and she took out a volume, It 
chanced to be an edition de luxe of a re- 
cent history of travel, and, as she turned 
over the pages she came upon a reference 
to Lord Gaunt. 

it seemed that the writer regarded Lord 
Gaunt with strong admiration, and he 
spoke of his courage and spirit with en- 
thusiasim. 

Decima’s eyes glowed, and the color 
rose to her face, It was strange that she 
should have happened upon that book of 
all the others: it seemed as if, at no mo- 
ment of her lite, Lord Gaunt could be 
absent trom her thoughts. As she was 
reading, Lady Roborough came up. 

“IT have been looking tor you, my dear,” 
she said, with that kindly tamiliarity 
which an elderly woman of the world can 
use towards a young girl. “I have been 
hearing your praises sung. The vicar— 
what a dear old man he is !—has been tell- 
ing me of your goodness to the yillage 
people. And he says too, thatit is you 
who have transtormed Leafmore from a 
dingy old house to what it is.” 

Decima flushed slightly; but her clear 
eyes met Lady Roborough’s frankly. 

“Oh, no, no!’ she said. “I only 
hel ped.” 

Lady Roborough smiled at her approv- 
ingly, tor Decima’s modesty pleased her. 

“Rather more than helped, my dear, if 
all they say is true, and I think it is. 
But why are you sitting here like a little 
puss in the corner? Won’t you come and 
sing or play to us?” 

Decima looked round reluctantly. She 
Was not nervous, but she felt that her 
siniple songs would be scarcely suited to 
so large and grand a party. 

“Presently, perhaps?” said Lady Ro- 
borough, as if she understood. And, with 
a nod, she left her. A daughter ot Lord 
Ferndale’s went to the piano. She was a 
beautiful girl, the belle of the county, and 
possessed a magnificent and pertectly- 
trained voice, and its marvelous notes 
filled the big room with a volume ot 
sound. Decima listened with delight, and 
her eyes shone, There wasa murmur ot 
applause when the song finished, and 
“How beautiful !’ escaped Decima’s lips. 

Lady Ferndale was standing near her. 
She was passionately fond and proud of 
her daughter, and the involuntary, girlish 
burst of admiration touched her. 

“Thank you, Miss Deane!” she said, 
Stuiling down at her. “That was agenuine 
tribute, and I am grateful. I am _ her 
nether, you see!” 

lecima smiled up at her, as if she un- 
derstood what she felt; and, drawn to- 
wards her by her sympathy, Lady Fern- 
(dale satdown and talked to her. Some- 
one played a brilliant sonata, and then 
Lady Roborough came up, and drew De- 
citna’s hand through her arm, 

“Now you will sing to us, my dear?” 
she said. She led Decima to the piano, and 
lecitna looked up at her appealingly. 

“I have so little voice!” she said; “‘and 
atter that grand one!” 

hut, simply and unaflectedly, she sang 
one of the ballads which Bobby was so 
‘oud of listening to atter dinner; and there 
‘ust have been something in the voice 
“hich touched the audience—and what an 
audience !—for the talking ceased. 

While she was still singing the gentle- 
I 'eame in, and atthe door they, too, 
‘topped talking, and stood listening. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


ack that he was quite 


. ad entered almost last, and 


i the others His eyes went 


the girlish figure at the piano, 





and he held his breath fora moment as 
his lips twitched. 

When she had finished he went up to 
the piano, and stood beside her. It was 
the proper thing tor him to do, as host; 
but he did not praise the song. 

“Thank you !” was all he said; and the 
words sounded almost grim and stern. 
As she looked up at him, she saw a deep 
line across his brow, and that his lips 
were tightly drawn. 

She looked down again in an instant, a 
taint trouble at her heart. Was he ill— 
unhappy? she wondered. A moment or 
two afterwards, some of the other men 
came round her and began to talk, and 
Gaunt moved away and went about the 
room, 

Tea was served, with due state and 
ceremony; there was more singing and 
playing; the room was filled with the buzz 
of conversation. Gaunt moved about 
with aikind of restlessness, and suddenly 
he went into the hall. 

Decima heard the servants wheeling the 
furniture about in it; then the band be- 
gan to play, and Gaunt came back and 
went up to Lady Roborough and said 
something. 

She smiled and nodded, and addressing 
the company generally, said— 

“Lord Gaunt says that, as the band is 
here, why not dance ?” 

The ladies brightened up, and mur- 
mured a delighted assent; and in a mo- 
ment or two the dancing commenced. 

Decima drew back, for there were more 
ladies than gentlemen, and she did not 
expect to have many partners; but, to her 
astonishment, several men came to her 
with eager requests for a dance. 

Now, Gaunt had proposed the dance 
that he might get a waltz with her; and, 
having seen the first waltz started, he was 
making his way to her. 

Then he saw that she was surrounded— 
and by some ot the younger men, and he 
stopped short. The line deepened on his 
brow, and, with a sigh, he turned aside, 
and went and sat by Lady Ferndale, as it 
he had no intention of dancing. 

Without watching him, Decima saw 
him, and noticed the approach and re- 
treat, and a little wave of disappointment 
passed over her. 

“I’ve been talking to that sweet girl,” 
said Lady Ferndale. 

He looked straight before him. 

“Which?” he said, almost curtly. 
“There are 80 many sweet girls, Lady 
Ferndale.” 

She laughed. 

“How gallant! I mean Miss Deane. She 
has quite won my heart, and I intend to 
see more ot her, if she will let me.”’ 

He nodded, with a kind of bitterness in 
his heart, for he saw that he should no 
longer have Decima to himself. She had 
made an impression on the society of the 
place. The next instant he telt ashamed 
of himself. 

“IT am a selfish brute!’ he thought. 
Then, aloud— 

“You will like her,” he said. “She has 
very few friends; and it will be very kind 
if you will call on her.” 

“TI shall certainly do so,” said Lady 
Ferndale. ‘How happy she looks.” 

Gaunt followed her eyes and nodded 
grimly. 

Decima was dancing with one ot the 
handsomest young men,and one of the 
best dancers, in the room; and there was 
a taint rose tint in her face, and a happy 
light in her eyes. 

He stifled asigh. Well, why should she 
not be happy? A moment or two later he 
rose, almost abruptly, and crossed the 
room to the buffet which the butler had 
extemporized. 

Some men were standing there, drink- 
ing champagne. Amongst them was Mr. 
Mershon; he was leaning against the 
table, his glass in his hand, his eyes fixed 
on Decima. 

His narrow tace was pale, and his nos- 
trils had a pinched look about them; and 
Gaunt, as he glanced at him, was struck 
by the expression. Gaunt got himself 
some wine. 

“Not dancing, Mr. Mershon ?”’ he said. 

Mershon started, and his eyes dropped 
instantly. 

“I am going to dance the next,” he said, 
ina strained voice, and moved away. 

When the waltz was over he went to 
Decima, and asked her for the tollowing 
one, 

“T am engaged for that,”’ she said. 

She was panting a little, and there was 
a happy smile on her lips; tor she had en- 
joyed her dance. 

Mershon bit his under-lip. 


“Perhaps you are engaged tor all?’’ he 

| said. 

“Oh. no °’’ ahe replied “TI di m’t kr 4 
how many there w be, but lan j 
engaged for the next two I will gi 
the third, it you like.”’ 


| 


He jotted itdown on his cuff, bowed, 





and moved off, and, going to a recess, 
stood there and watched her covertly. 
Presently Mrs. Sherborne came up to 
him. 

“Why don’t you dance with her?” she 
said. “She is making a sensation. It—it 
will turn her head.” 

He stified an oath, and glanced at her 
savagely. 

“Do you think I can’t see it? Why do 
you come and worry me?” 

“Don’t be angry with me, Theodore—I 
can’t help it,’’she said,in her low, ner- 
vous voice, ‘I wish you had spoken to her 
before. It will not be so easy alter to- 
night.” 

His oath was audible this time, and she 
shrank away trom him. He remained in 
the same place fora minute or two, still 
watching Decima; then he went to the 
buffet and got some more wine. 

His face did not gain any more color, 
but a light began to burn in his sharp, 
small eyes, and his lips twitched, tor he 
was an abstemious man asa rule, and he 
had drunk tar more than his usual 
quantity already. 

Gaunt moved—it might be said that he 
wandered—about. There was a amile on 
his face, but it was a fixed amile, and too 
grim tor mirth. At last, as it he could 
not keep away trom her any longer, he 
went up to Decima. 

“I’ve come to beg for a dance,” he said. 
“Will you give me one—the next?” 

She raised her eyes to his with a sudden 
pleasure in them. 

“Oh! I am so sorry—I mean’’—she 
taltered—“*I am engaged, to Mr. Mer- 
shon.” 

Her late partner rose and bowed, and 
left them; and Gaunt sat down in his 
place beside her. 

“Give me one—the first you have?” he 
said. 

“It is a long way off!” she said regret- 
fully. “Why—didn’t you ask me before?” 
she had almost ended with innocent re- 
proach. 

Gaunt could have finished the sentence 
jor her. 

“There are so many other—younger— 
men who are anxious to dance with you,” 
he said. 

There was unconcealed reproach in her 
eyes as she raised them to his. 

“And I am host and must surrender the 
best to my guests,”’ he added quickly. 

She laughed softly. 

‘“*What an outrageous compliment!” she 
said. 

“Was it?” hesaid, rather grimly. “Are 
you happy?’ he asked, suddenly, his 
eyes seeking her face with something of 
their love-hunger revealed in them. 

The question startled her. 

“Yos,” she said; “very happy. It is all 
80 bright and beautiful—the music——” 

She looked round, and laughed with in- 
nocent delight in the brilliant scene. 

“T am glad,” hesaid, in a low voice. 
“It was worth doing.” 

“It is such a great success,” she said, 
aftera moment. “Everybody is so evi- 
dently enjoying themselves. Lady Ro- 
borough says that your party will never 
be forgotten.” 

“It will not—by me,” he commented. 

“And you, too, must be happy!’ she 
said, glancing at him. 

“TI am—very,” he said; but there was 
something in his tone, in the look of his 
eyes, that troubled her. 

“You deserve to be,” she murmured 
softly, and a little shyly. “You are so 
unselfish; you have taken all this trouble 
to give pleasure to others——” 

He tolded his arms, and gripped them 
above the elbow tightly. Her trank, in- 
nocent praise of him, the soft, sweet voice, 
the deep eyes were “getting on his 
nerves.”’ 

He felt that if he stayed near her much 
longer he should lose the power of self- 
constraint. He forced a smile, and got up 
from the lounge. 

“I save my modesty by flight,”’ he said. 
“You would make a saint of me, and all 
the while I know that I am " He 
left the sentence unfinished, and walked 
away. 

Mr. Mershon’s dance came, and with it 
that gentleman. He offered her his arm 
without a word, with just one sharp 
glance trom his guarded eyes. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
ea ec 

SELFISHNESS.—There is no bar to thor- 





'ough and wide culture so insuperably 


tatal as selfishness, nor any external dis- 
advantage so contracting to the intellect 
as pride and contracted affections. It is 


possible to be very tully in sympathy, in | 

ope place as well as in another, with all 

that is human, and with al that is 

iseful; and there are few more hom 

a ean tions than t& put y ir whol 
ren, th a willing and a cheert 

mind, into the work and the opportuni 


ties of good-will which iie near you. 
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The sudden death of Mr. A. E. Smythe, 
late publisher ef THE POST, and the 
legal formalities ceusequent on settie- 
meat ef his estate constitute the cause 
of, and eur apelegy fer, the delay ie 
issue of the paper. 

We ask your indulgeece and paticace 
for a few days, as we expect te be regu- 
larly on time commencing with issue of 
28th instant. 








Roman Doors.—The ancient Romans 
were not allowed, except by special law, 
to open a door outward; but two brothers 
who had distinguished themselves in war 
with the Sabines were granted this pri- 
vilege of opening their doors to the street, 
after the Athenian manner. It was at- 
tended however with thia inconvenience 
—when any one passed out, he had to 
strike the door vigorously trom within 
to warn any one approaching to keep his 
distance. 

Tuus Turr Use O1L.—Travelers in 
Atrica tell of a custom almost universal 
among the natives—that of anointing the 
body with oil. At first thought it seems 
a dirty habit, but it appears that the 
Africans use the oi! to prevent chapping 
of the skin. The hot winds of the Nile 
region will chap as badly as those of the 
colder climates, and it is not an uncom- 
mon thing—if something is not done to 
prevent it—for the skin to crack open un- 
til the blood flows. 

An Opp ScrapPerR.—A_ curious inatru- 
ment possessed by everyone in China 
above the extremely poor is the tongue- 
scraper. The people may or may not 
have brushes, but they are sure to have a 
tongue-scraper. This scraper is a ribbon 
ot silver or gold with a ring at one end 
by which it is suspended when desired. 
The cheapest are of plain metal, more ex- 
pensive ones are engraved, while a few 
are jewelled at either end. Like hair- 
pins, they are sold by weight, plus a 
small charge of workmanship. 

Rosxs.—In 1535 but tour species of roses 
were known. La Quintinie, gardener to 
Louis XIV., raised this number to four- 
teen. In 1820 Alphonse de Candolle enu- 
merated a hundred and forty species. 
The number ot wild species now known 
to botanists is over two hundred and fifty, 
to which may be added at least as many 
more sub-species or varieties, while the 
list of garden varieties, mostly with 
double flowers, numbers over six thou- 
sand,and is every year receiving tresh 
additions, 

Locks.—Tradition says that locks were 
made in England in the reign of Alfred, 
but it was not till the fourteenth century 
that the crait was recognized as a distinct 
one. In the reign of Elizabeth locks with 
bells or chimes were so constructed as to 
ring an alarm or play atune when they 
were tampered with. In the sixteenth 
century, in Germany and France, as well 
as in England, the art of the locksmith 
was at its highest pertection, and the keys 
were truly artistic, with escutcheons, 
armorial insignia, ornaments and pierc- 
ings upon the end to be grasped by the 
hand. 

MASTER AND SERVANT.—In China no 
feature of scciety is mere curious than the 
relation between master and servant. If 
the servant be of the military class, he is 
admitted to the intimate society of his 
master, but never takes a liberty. At 
dinner, having taken his place with the 
utmost humility, he joins in the conyersa- 
tion, addressing freely not only his rmas- 
ter, butalso guests of the highest rank. 
As soon as the meal is over, however, the 
servant retires with the most protound 
obeisance and deterence, and in no way 
will he venture to avail himself of hia 
peculiar privilege until the proper occa- 
sion presents itself. 

W HaLes.—The fidelity of the male and 
female whale to each other exceeds that of 
most animals. One writer mentions that 
some fishermen, having struck one of two 
whales, a male and temale that were in 
company together, the wounded creature 
made a long and terrible resistence. 
With a single blow of its tail it upset a 





boat containing three men, through which 
| they all went to the bottom. When an 
| other boat came up, the other whale «till 


remained by its companion, and lent 
every assistance, till at last the wounded 
Vietim began to #1InK Under the number 
and severity ol its wounds, U eupon its 
laithfiul partner Inatbie tlosur © ie logs, 
stretched herseil ipo the lead body of 


| her mate, and calmly shared its fate. 
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DEAD. 


BY Mu. mM. 


Iead! Andonly a week to-day 
(The biack bird aang from the hawthorn spray) 
We wandered up from the dusky wood, 
lil bieb on the moor above we stood, 
Avid geared on the goodly lands beneath, 
That stretched away from the purpie eal 
‘lo opeet the line of the distant sea 
The goodly lands that belong to me. 


Trend! And he loved me! A week to-day 
(The black bird sang from the hawthorn epray |, 
A® we stood alone in the evening light, 

l looked In bis eyes, and read aright 

Their wistfal glance, and my pulses stirred, 
Though | knew be never would may & word 
The earth stood still while I tried to speak, 
The red bieod mounted to flush ny cheek, 
Kut pride though neither of rank nor race 
Drove It back ere it tinged my face, 

It echecked my pulses and kept me dumb, 
strangling the words as they strove to come 
That craven pride in the woman # thought - 
“{ dare not offer the gift unsought.” 

Bo, silent, a littic space we stood, 

Then turned our steps to the dusky wood, 
And still behind me the voice of Fate 

W bispered, mocking, “Too late! too late! 


Tow late indeed! In the silent gloom, 
The darkened bush of bis curtained room, 
He sleeps so sound he could never hear 
My words, though breathed in his very ear, 
He would not stir though | rose and crept 
To kneel beside him, no tears I wept, 

No kiss | pressed on his quiet brow, 
Could tell my lover the secret now. 


fread! And leit in my state apart, 


And curse my cowardly woman's beart 


_ 


THRO’ EVIL PATHS. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “SISTER OR WIFE?" 


“THE OOURSE OF TRUK LOVE,” 
“UNDER SUSPICION, “MER 
DEAREST FRIEND, ETC. 


CHAPTER TV. -(CONTISUED. ) 


Without reason, and | saw 


REALIZED that Clarice did not speak 
| distress was genuine, T hurried away 
to find Margaret, and met her, sorrowing 
and despondent, coming in search of us, 
From ber Lreceived the exact and de- 
tailed account of what had happened, as I 
it. Then we went tothe 
Windows of ny room, and she pointed out 
to me the very group of trees among 
which she had last seen the strange wo- 
ian. 

“Lknow the exact spot, 
“hecause of the old elm. 
disappear behind that.” 

Margaret pointed to an old, half-dead, 
hollow-trunked tree, said to be the oldest 
denizen of the park. 

“There?” T queried. 
Youare alarming yourself for noth 
ing. That is close te the house, and within 
the Depend upon 
it ne one carrying off a child would have 
Marthe is certainly hid- 
ing somewhere, and presently will appear 
You 


tricks and her love of a sensation.’ 


have narrated 


she told me, 
She seemed to 


“Why, nonsense, 


dear! 


tull view of windows, 


ventured there 


laughing at us, hnow her impish 


“You really think so?’ said Margaret 
dubiousty. 

“Indeed, I do! Don't fret what harm 
ean bave happened to her? The woman 


rmoust bave been seen. Besides, the other 


dav, Marthe was learning the poetic ver- 
sien of “The Muastletoe Bough.’ I heard 
her declaiming to Sophie 


*"Tfever you should come to Modena, 
Stop ata palace near the Rezzio gate.’ 


She has striven to emulate the bride. For- 
tunately you have no cupboards or dress- 
baskets with spring locks eh?" 

“And the entrance to. the 
walled up. 

“Yes but the 
oughly searched,’ T replied. 

The building was searched, parties were 
organized, and workmen from the village 
brought in to sound the walls in search of 
unsuspected hollows and secret) doors, 
beat the solid masonry had no secret to 
yield, and the only entrance to the vaulted 
theatre was, as Margaret had said, se- 
curely bricked up. 

The hours went by, yet no 
ings reached us of Marthe. Then I re- 
trained from offering any more sugges- 
tions, but I began to think. 

What had become of the woman? Who 
was she? None of the villagers seemed to 


theatre is 


house should be thor- 


sign or tid- 


know. The police had, of course been 
communicated with, but no one answer 
ing to her description had been on the 
road, either approaching or leaving the 
park. 

True, there wae a gipey encampment 
about two miles away but the 1» 
visited it at once, and seemed pertectly 


satisfied that nothing was there known 
et the missing child. 


The news of course reached Doctor Fair- 
fax, and he called about one o'clock; but 
even he had no advice to offer. But he 
pooh-poohed the idea of kidnapping, and 
said that Marthe was certainly hiding, 
and would come out when «he was hun- 
gry. My belief on that point, however, 
war shaken. 

In all this excitement the expected visit 
from Sir Dunean Drew seemed almost 
forgotten at least no one «poke of it. I 





however remembered it, and also ftelta 
strong wish tobe the first--atany rate, 
the first within the house—to tell of the 
occurrence of the morning. 

With the idea ot gaining my desire, I 


| xauntered down the drive about a quarter 


| before three. 


Thad not longto wait, for 
presently I heard the wheels of his dog 
cart coming however very slowly—then, 
to my surprise, footsteps and voices, 

I had just time to realize that I had been 
forestalled and to draw back into the 
plantation without being perceived, be- 
tore both footsteps and voices came quite 


|; near. 


Mrs. Beverley must have met Sir Dun- 
can atthe Lodge gates, and the Baronet 
had alighted from his trap and was walk- 
ing up the drive with the lady, talking 
earnestly. 

So intent was be on what he was saying, 
that he left his horse to browse not far 
from my hiding place, and, together with 


his companion, came and sat down on 


| one of the seats at the edge of the planta- 


beeDataned 


that her | 


tion. 

I was too far off to overhear their con- 
But cunning for cunning. I 
had Margaret's happiness to think of, and 
also a little theory of my own. 


versation 


Would it be possible to reach the bushes 
the couple without disturbing 
them? It was, for, by making a small cir- 
enit, | succeeded in doing it three min- 
utes later, Crouching down behind a 
holly tree, I tound that T could listen at 
my ease. Matters were going very much 
as I had anticipated. 
“Leannot believe it!” Sir 
clared, in a grieved tone. 
Margaret as I do, I cannot.” 


Duncan de- 
“Knowing 


“Of Margaret as she once 
Mrs. Beverley “Zz. would have 
thought it impossible. But IT ecannot shut 
my eyesto the changein her since my 


was,” said 
too, 


| poor child has been declared the heiress 


of this miserable estate.” 

“Of course she is changed,” the Baronet 
returned impatiently. ‘“‘Naturally she 
telt her deposition—tor it was nothing 
less; but not tothe extent of wishing or 


| planning evil to her little sister.” 


| there is any hope of 


“Ah, how can Lexpect that you should 
understand the feelings or intuitions of a 
mother?” The woman's voice was quite 
tremulous with suppressed sobs as she 
said this. Evidently Sir Duncan thought 
that he had been harsh, tor when he spoke 
again both words and tone were more 
gentle. 

“Believe me,” he told her, “I would do 
anything In my power to assist you—any- 
thing that does not involve my having 
faith in Margaret’s guilt or that would 
seem to be the outcome of such a belief.” 

“And yet itisonly by doing that that 
my child) being re- 
stored to me,” Mrs. Beverley replied, in a 
tone of despair, “for Lam convinced that 
Margaret alone knows where she is.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Beverley, I cannot but 
think you are grievously in error. I can 
make every allowance for you, but I can- 
not stay now to argue the point and show 
you how untenable your theory is, tor 


“For you are going to Margaret,” she 
interrupted bitterly, “and lam detaining 
you. But, ah, my triend, listen tome! I 
have some care for your welfare, also tor 


your—happiness. IT am alone now, for | 
every one is against me. I have lost my 
child —I am bereaved—but I can still 


think of others -of you. lI entreat of you, 
do nothing rashly ! Do not risk your hap- 
piness— your honor * 

“Madame,” he ejaculated rather angrily, 
“LTrisk nothing where Miss Beverley is 
concerned! You have brought an accusa- 
tion against her for which you have ab- 
svlutely no proof.” 

“Ah,” she cried eagerly, ‘“‘you desire 
proof! Then you shall have it—proot cf 
Margaret’s guilt—alas, that I should say 
itot my husband's child! But she is also 
the descendant of that Dorothy Beverley, 


whe wax the most treacherous of all the 
line. IT will tind my child! Living or 
dead, 1 shall find her—I know it. My 
mother’s instinct will guide me, and you 
shall have the proof you desire Sut, alas, 
alas, Was ever Woman so unhappy! 
It was growing exciting. | peeped fron 
my Le piace And Sa W Vv 
4 allot she had sprubg er feet 
and mad9§de really a tragic pose Then she 
sank down upon the seatand buried her 


| face in her white hands, 
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| Sir Duncan took the opportunity to 
leave her. 

“Nay,” he said kindly, “cheer up! I am 
as sureas you arethat Marthe will be 
found, theugh not with the result you ex- 
pect. Now T must bid you tarewell,” and, 
witha courage tor which I really had 
hardly given him credit, he went to his 
horse’s head gathered up the reins, and 
remounted his dog cart. 

It was about time that he did, tor three 
o'clock had «truck some ten minutes, and 
I knew that Margaret would be waiting. 


Then Mrs. Beverley raised her tearful 
face, ran to the side of the cart, and 
stretched out one little hand. 

‘You are not angry with me?” she 


asked piteously. 

What could hedo but take the pretty 
white hand in his? 

A few more words were exchanged 
which I could not hear,and when Sir 
Dunean at length drove off, I felt less 
triumphant. I was by no means sure 
that she had not scored after all. 

Indeed, trom Margaret’s account—a very 
meagre one—subsequently given of her 
interview with her lover, backed by my 


had not been altogether unfounded. 

From my position in the drive it had of 
course been impossible for me to reach 
the cottage betore the Baronet, who had 


| the advantage of riding, and I was there- 


fore unable to explain to Margaret the 
cause of his delay, or give an account of 
what had happened, betore the lovers 
met. 

Consequently she was slightly offended 
at his tardiness, and, with the events of 
the morning pressed upon her mind, alto- 
gether in a rather irritable and over- 
wrought condition. 

Then Sir Duncan offended Miss Bever- 
ley by begging her—with the best possi- 
ble intentions—to give him a full and 
minute account of all that had happened 
in the park, and questioned her so closely 
that his interest seemed to her mind, 
ignorant as she was of his interview with 
Mrs. Keverley, something like implied 
distrust, whereas the Baronet was only 
seeking to place himselt ina position for 
more emphatically asserting her inno- 
cence. 

When he declared his devotion to her 
and his complete taith in her innocence, 
and begged to be allowed to put both to 
the proof, she said she could not think of 
accepting his offer while such a cloud of 
sorrow and suspicion hung over her, or of 
allowing him to associate his name with 
thatot a woman whom halt the world 
would persist in thinking guilty of some 
terrible crime—perhaps even that of mur- 
der—until the tacts were discovered. 

She asked Sir Dunean to cease to think 
of her until her complete innocence was 
proved, but—and here I think Margaret’s 
fortitude and resolution must have broken 
down a little, for her story grew slightly 
incoherent, and her tace flushed vividly— 
I gathered that neither she nor Sir Dun- 
ean had continued quite so unhappy dur- 
ing the remainder of his visit. So possi- 
bly there was some hope. 

But the night closed in drearily without 
news of Marthe, and it was terrible to 
think that one knew nothing ot the child’s 
fate. 

letectives, together with tenants on the 
estate, scoured the neighborhood, and Sir 
Dunean and Doctor. Fairfax, who were 
active in organizing search parties, both 
paid us a visit during the evening, but 
only to report the failure of every effort. 

About midnight we went to bed, al- 
though not to sleep, tor there was nothing 
further to be done that night. 





Every one, 


' to their homes, 


CHAPTER V. 


|" must have been past one o'clock when 


the window. 

The night was trosty and clear, although 
_ there was no moon. I stood gazing in per- 
| plexity at the spot where Margaret said 
she had lost sight of the woman, for it 
seemed so imnpossible that any one could 
have emerged trom that group of trees 
without being seen. 

Suddenly I saw, standing a little apart 
from the rest, what I at first thought was 
a stunted tree which I had not prey lously 
noticed. 


“How curiously many trees growl’ J 


thought. “The outline of that one is not 


unlike that of a human figure.” 

Phe thought had scarcely formed itself 
when the object begar anid ally 
walked off ata sha a e, 
be very hu al eeu 

I ¢ i a ! [iss 
Beverley, the figure " Sa ared 


the darkness. Then I hurried to he: room 


| but, to my dismay, she was not there. 


I put my writing aside and went to | 





———$—$— 
What was I to do? Some one should be 
informed of the loitering figure in the 
park, and I must try and find Clarice’s 
room. 
I knew that since my advent she hag 
slept in the ordinary servants’ quarter, 


inthe large building, and I returned 


my apartment to put on some warmer 
clothing than the light dressing gown ig 
which I had been sitting over the fire. 

In the meantime, where was Margaret? 
I began to teel the possible folly of my 
expedition, for perhaps my imagination 
and my tears had deceived me. 

It might have been but a shadow that] 
had seen, and I should be arousing the 
house for nothing. However, I took 
candle and started to try and find Clarice 
I did not know my way very well, and of 
course took a wrong turning through one 
of those interminable dreary passages. 

In trying to retrace my steps and decide 
which door I ought to pass through t 
reach the rooms inhabited by the women 


servants, I felt a sudden gust of colder 

air, and immediately afterwards saw Mar. 

| garet approaching me carrying a small 
lamp. 

' 


own observation, I gathered that my fears | 
| thrown 





except the police, who were closely watch- | 
ing the movements of the gipsies, returned | 


The girl was fully dressed, and had 
a cloak around her. We ex. 
pressed mutual surprise, and naturally 
she was rather alarmed, as she had no 
reason to suppose me anywhere but in 


my bed. 


“TIT am looking for the servants’ rooms,” 
I explained, and proceeded to tell her, in 
as few words as possible, the reason of my 
my being there. 

“I think it must have been a delusion,” 
she answered gravely; “but still, it would 
be as well to send out one of the men. I 
could not rest, and have been wandering 
round, looking and listening. It seemed 
to me that I heard the child crying some. 
where, and I dared not go to bed.” 

Then we went together to rouse one of 
the servants, although I felt that it was 
of little use, as nearly an hour must have 
elapsed since I first saw the figure in the 
park. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Margaret, as we 
returned to our own quarters—“you saw 
the ghost. There used to bea tale that 
Dorothy Beverley ‘walked’ in the park at 
night—in the neighborhood, too, of that 
old elm; but the story died away, and I 
never thought of telling it to you.” 

About half an hour afterwards the foot- 
man, who had been despatched to the 
park—sorely against his inclination—re- 
turned to say that he could find no trace 
ot a living soul—as might indeed have 
been expected. 

In the morning, at about half-past ten, 
Clarice came to tell Miss Beverley that 
there was a man below who wished to 
speak with her privately. The maid's 
manner was full of mystery. 

“Who is it, Clarice?” inquired Margaret 
“I don’t wish to see people who don’t send 
in a name.”’ 

“Itis no stranger, Mademoiselle,” re 
plied Clarice, glancing at me. 

“You need not be reserved before Miss 
Meredith,” said Margaret. “Speak out!” 


“It is Lawson, Mademoiselle,” an- 
swered Clarice, almost in a whisper. 
“Lawson—my father’s servant? Oh, 


where is he?’’—and Margaret sprang 
eagerly to her feet. 

“In the shrubbery, Mademoiselle,” re 
turned Clarice, a note of caution still in 
her voice. “‘He desires to speak with you. 
but he has no wish that his visit should 
be known to Madame. That which be 
has to say is of importance.” 

Margaret reflected tor a moment 

“Tell him,” she said at last— ‘to ge 
down to the near plantation, and wait 
near the summer-house there. It will be 


| the sater way,” she added, turning to me- 


“Will you accompany me if I go and 
speak to this old servant of my father’s? 
Is it asking too much?” 

I consented, although I thought it 
would have been better to receive the man 
openly at the house. Both Miss Beverley 
and Clarice however seemed to be of § 
ditferent opinion. 

Haltan hour later we started as if & 
walk to the village, but when out of "ange® 
ot the house windows, we branche! of 
sharply to the right. Ten minutes’ quick 
walking brought us to the plantation and 
the summer house. 

Lawson was there awaiting us, and my 
first glance at him reassured me. He w3 
an elderly man, and evidently belonged 
to the class of thoroughly respectabie and 
trustworthy upper-servants. 

“I hone, miss,” he began, “that | msy 
be pardoned tor giving you this tr 16, 
I telt itto beof importance ths 
1 the west wing should not &K! 

return to England, or that! wa*'8 
nimunication with you.” 

“Yes, Lawson; I am two glad to see y® 
to mind a quarter of an hour’s walk. But 
tell ne—have you anything of importauc® 
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«av? If so, you can speak before Miss 
"7 -jith, for she is my dear triend.” 

“Well, miss, you know I have been these 
laxt three years in one service. I left some 
weeks ago, because my master in- 
ied traveling to Africa, and I didn’t 
lo exjual to accompanying him that far.” 
“Yes,” replied Margaret, smiling; “I 
hear of your movements occasionally 
trom Clarice.” 

tawson looked rather contused as he 
continued— 

“jtefore I came to England, miss, I 
thought as I'd like to visit the master’s 
grave-—lor Mr. Beverley is always ‘the 
aster in my mind—so I deviated 
-ughtly trom my route, and called at 
Cloville.”’ 

lawson’s ultra refinement of diction 
was interesting, for it was evidently the 
«ult of somestady and care. 

Yes,” interjected Margaret. 

“And, miss,” the man added, “ton leav- 
log the cemetery, I had light retreshments 
at the hotel—the same hotel where three 
vears ago Mr. Beverley was supposed to 
have died.” 

pe a wed exclaimed Margaret. 
“Good gracious, Lawson!” 

“Yes, miss, I speak with intention; but 
lleg ot you to keep as calm as may be 
under the circumstances. I say ‘sup- 
posed,’ because the person who died at 
Cloville, and was interred in the little 
cemetery there, was not, I was assured by 
the landlord of the hotel, and several other 

ost dependable persons, more than 
thirty-eight years of age at the outside, 
ind my dear master, as you very well 
Know, was turned sixty.” 

I thought Margaret would have fallen, 
and I slipped my arm around her. 

“Oh, Heaven,” she murmured, “it can 
hardiy be true! But, should ‘it prove so, 
where is my father—where 1s he ?” 

I never betore heard such anguish in 
any human voice. 

“Now don’t lose heart, miss—now 
don’t!” Lawson implored, losing his 
mannerism in his earnestness. ““That’s 
just what we've got to do—to find out 
where the master is. For that what I 
have told you is gospel truth, Iam thor- 
oughly convinced, and Iam prepared to 
tod those as will swear to it. 

“My father, and now Marthe!’ mur- 
mured Margaret wearily. 

“Yes,” said Lawson, with sudden ve- 
hemence—“and it’s my opinion that the 
same road’ll find both. There’s a mean- 
ing in litthe Miss Marthe’s vanishing that 
neither you nor I quite wot of, so far. 
hut, before you take any step—if you’ll 
iv so good as to allow me to advise—I 
sbould lay the state of the case before Mr. 
Remington. It’s a matter to lay before a 
lawyer, and I'd be ready to repeat at any 
time I've told you, miss, to-day.” 

Mr. Remington was the family solicitor, 
whe had written to me so strongly 
iu praise of Margaret, and I felt that 
Law-~on was correct in his counsel. 

“But,” [ asked, speaking for the first 
tume, “did you gain no further informa- 
* Who was this person of thirty-five 
vr torty years of age? And did the true 
Mr. Beverley never arrive at Cloville at 
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“Ab, miss, that is a practical question 
howl’ responded Lawson. “I pursued 
‘uy inquiries with a good deal of care, 
aud tound that an elderly gentleman, 
represented by Mrs. Beverly to be her 
father, formed one of the party at Cloville. 
“Iie was an invalid, and said by her to 
s little deranged and subject to delu- 
“ions, but quite harmless. After the in- 
nent of the younger man, these two 
away together, attended by the 
treneh maid who had been with them 
‘ughout, and had chiefly nursed the 
ban who died. 
“The name of this woman was Sophie 
‘acorde. In continuing my investiga- | 





Indeed, they seemed easy enough to un- 
derstand so far, although the subsequent 
steps taken by Mrs. Beverley to secure the 
suecess of her plot remained hidden. 

Isaw that Margaret looked taint and 
exhausted, as though listening to much 
more would be beyond her strength; I 
also feared every moment that we should 
be discovered. 

We therefore arranged hastily that a 
letter, appointing an interview with Mr. 
Remington, should be written immedi- 
ately on our return to the house, and, as 
the lawyer lived in the market-town of 
D—, about six miles off, Lawson offered 
to be the bearer of the note, which Clarice 
would contrive to deliver into his hands. 
It was of course most important that Mrs. 
Beveriey should gain no intelligence ot 
what was going forward. 

For the next few hours Miss Beverley 
remained in a state of nervous excite- 
ment, with which I tound it very difficult 
to deal. 

Every moment of inaction seemed ter- 
rible to her; and no sooner was the note 
to Mr. Remington, asking for an inter- 
view the tollowing morning, written and 
dispatched by the aid of Clarice, than 
Margaret herself wanted to tollow it in 
the pony carriage, a proceeding which, 
considering the lawyer's multifarious en- 
gagements, would have almost certainly 
been waste of time. 

For my part, I made cautious inquiries 
as to the whereabouts of Sophie and Mrs. 
Beverley, feeling anxious to assure my- 
selfthat our meeting with Lawson had 
not been observed. 

To my reliet, I learned that Mrs. Bever- 
ley, accompanied by her faithful maid, 
had gone out in the carriage, and had 
taken the road tw the viliage. 

Marthe’s mother was supposed to be 
making inquiries about the missing child 
on her own account. Quiet therefore 
reigned at Beverley, broken only by a 
visit from Doctor Fairtax. 

Margaret and I agreed to tell him Law- 
son’s story. We were both disappointed 
atthe quiet matter-ol-tact way in which 
he received it. 

He was evidently inclined to think that 
there wasa hitch somewheis,and that 
the man’s evidence would, on analysis, be 
found incomplete. 

The great and very apparent difficulty 
was, of course, to say where Mr. Beverley 
was all this time, supposing he were not 
at rest in the cemetery at Cloville? 

To abduct a. child might be possible, 
butto spirit away a grown-up man for 
three years was quite another affair. It 
was more than likely that the landlord of 
the hotel at Cloville had been romancing. 
However, the matter must now of course 
be thoroughly sifted; and I noticed that 
Margaret’s faith in Lawson’s perspicacity 
was in no way shaken. 

Betore leaving, the Doctor took me 
aside and told me, with rather a grave 
tace that he had seen Sir Duncan driving 
with Madame—“the witch,” as he called 
her, the title of “Mrs. Beverley” he never 
granted ber if he could avoid it. 

He had first seen Sir Duncan riding, as 
he believed, on his way to Beverley, but 
halt an hour later, trom the windows of a 
cottage he was visiting, he had noticed the 
Beverley carriage drive rapidly by, and 
Sir Duncan was then seated beside 
Madame. 

Then I described to the Doctor in a tew 
words the scene I had witnessed in the 
drive the previous day, and owned to 
have deliberately played the part of 
eavesdropper. He did not seem greatly 
shocked at my good manners, but we 
beth thought that matters looked ill for 
Margaret. 

“It's a plot!’ declared Doctor Fairtax. 
“As I’m alive, it’s a plot; and I could be- 
lieve anythirg of that woman—even Law- 
son’s story. But I don’t want that poor 





went out boldly to meet him,and gave 
him the Doctor’s message. Instinctively 
I telt that a battle was to be tought out 
that afternoon, and that we had no further 
need to hide our colors. 

The Baronet accompanied me at once, 
although 1 saw Mrs. Beverley looking 
trom one of the windows. Behind her, I 
felt sure, I could discern Doctor Fairtax’s 
tall figure and broad shoulders. 

“I suppose you know that Marthe is 
found ?” queried Sir Duncan. 

“I answered that I had gleaned that 
fact. 

“To tell you the truth,” he continued, 
“I am longing to see Margaret, and yet 
shrink trom witnessing the pain she may 
have to endure. The child tells a most ex- 
traordinary story, which is in part corro- 
borated by the old woman in whose house 
she was tound, and to whom she was 
taken last night.” 

“Last night!’ I exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes. But suppose we wait for tull 
particulars until Doctor Fairtax comes. 
About half past twelve this morning, as I 
was riding here, I met Mrs. Beverley in 
her carriage, when she stopped and told 
me that she had a clue as to the where- 
abouts of her little girl. 

“A woman, carrying a child, had been 
seen last night, or rather this morning, 
crossing the moor toa lonely cottage in- 
habited by an old person named Brown. 

“This woman had already been visited 
during the previous day by the police and 
nothing discovered, consequently they 
had turned their attention elsewhere, and 
were watching the gipsies. 

“Mrs. Beverley asked me if I would 
accompany her and see the end of the af- 
fair, and I consented. On account of cer- 
tain things she had already said to me, I 
wished to be an eye-witness of anything 
that might occur.” 

Sir Dunean uttered the last sentence 
hurriedly, for we had reached the sitting- 
room door. I understood him better than 
I think he imagined; but the time had not 
arrived to enlighten Margaret. The 
Baronet was very tender and gentle to her 
in his greeting, and I went away and left 
them together. 

I sat in solitude tor some little time be- 
fore I heard sounds which told me that 
Doctor Fairfax had returned, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Beverley. I stood for a 
moment hesitating, with my hand upon 
my door, after they had entered the sit- 
ting-room. 

I did not like to intrude unsummoned, 
and yet, for Margaret’s sake, and--I 
m -st own it—on account of my own nat- 
ural curiosity, | was anxious to be pres- 
ent at the scene which I guessed was 
about to tollow. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





EXTRAOKDINARY.— Most extraordinary 
thing,” said the man with the briarwood 
pipe, as he laid aside the pewspaper. 


with the cigar bluntly. 


tested the man with the pipe. 

“Doesn’t make any difference,” re- 
sponded the man with the cigar. “I made 
the assertion on general principles, and 
what I know ot human nature. We're all 
given to exaggeration in the use of adjec- 
tives. We say a thing is extraordinary 
when we only mean it is a trifle unusual. 
We say itis remarkable when there is 
very little in it to occasion remnark. We 
merely use adjectives to call attention to 
something that we want to say, and not 
| with any idea that they are really de- 
scriptive of it. 
| “But this is really extraordinary,” as- 

serted the man with the pipe. 

“DP bet it’s something that’s fairly 
‘common when you come right down to 





‘ous, | wentto Cannes, There I was re-! girl upstairs to build too much upon | iti” said the man with the cigar aygres- 


‘ets bered at the hotel, the principal him- | 
~« | having been friendly with me betore 


that.” 
We were talking then in the entrance- 


| sively. 
The man with the pipe thought he’d 


arrival of Madame, and having in- | passage of the cottage, and when he took like to take some such wager ws that, and 


‘wed helped me to a situation. 

‘He intormed me,” eontinued Lawson, — 
“tata new valet had appeared to attend j 
‘hon Mr. Beverley shortly after my de- ' 

ture, and that Mada:me’s choice created 
‘vosiderable surprise, as the man ap- 
peared to be almost dying of heart-dis- 
“eee, Irom which you will remember Mr. 
‘verley also suffered, and which was 
~aid to have been the cause of his death. 
‘owever, Madame gave out that she 
«led from charity, as Alphonse was the 

‘sband of Sophie, her maid. 

“When the party left Cannes, the valet 

*“ undoubtedly very ill; but Mr. Bever- 

peared stronger in body, although 
etely ruled by Sophie and Madame, 


© seemed in great ter r Now. 





| with something like a laugh, he -eized 


his leave it was only to goto luncheon and 
then return. 

He said be was anxicusabout Margaret, 
aid also particuiarly wished to be on the 
premises when Mrs. Beverley should 
come back trom her expedition. 

It was nearly tour o'clock, and the after- 
noon was growing dusk, when we saw 
the carriage drive up to the entrance of 
the left wing. Mrs. Beverley descended 
first, then Sophie, who held in ber arim- 
what looked like a child. 

“By Jove,” cried the Doctor—"*it I don’t 
think so! Marthe, as I'm alive !’--and, 


hatand rushed away. “I'l! tx kina 
jyuarter of an hour,” he called tf the 
LOorway It I 

re and te 

A few minutes afterwards« * yunes 
appeared, riding slo \ 


tence or concealment about the matter, | 


alter the preliminaries he was called upon 
| to relate the extraordinary tale. 
| “The exclamation,” be ex plained, “was 
' called forth by a reflection as to the pres- 
ent status of aflairs between Mr. and Mrs. 


ive when she married him. He hasn't 





squandered a penny ot her money.” 

The man with the cigar never said a 
word, but pushed his hand down into his 
pocket, and two or three minutes later the 
man with the pipe was richer by the 
amount of the wager. 

<cteitgemsiialataia sails 

DEPENDS ON THE FLoOoKING... A manu- 
facturer, in gossiping about the best ways 
ot handling workmen, say= that the 
nature of the floor of the shop has a great 
deal to do with the amount of work that 
is got out of the operative staft. 

He was once struck by the difference in 
the apparent activity of two sets of men 
working on similar jobs at the vice in 
two rooms of a large shop. (ne set was 
inan old building, and the otherina 
place recently constructed. 

In the former the men stood easily and 
naturally at their work, and showed no 
symptoms ot hankering for a seaton the 
bench; while in the latter the men shifted 
their weight trom one to the other, throw- 
ing one leg upon the bench at every 
opportunity, and showed evidence of foot 
fatigue. 

The superintendent gueswed that the 
difference was due tw the floors @pon 
which the two gangs were standing. In 
the old shop the floor was of woud, 
springy to a certain extent, and a poor 
conductor ot heat. In the new shop it 
was of the inmost excellent concrete, av ex- 
cellent conductor ot heat from the feet of 
the workmen, and as unyielding a» gran- 
ite rock. 

So the benches in the new shop were 
raised a couple of inches, and each man 
was given a platiorm of wood that rested 
on two cross pieces at the end and had « 
slight spring to it. 

The toot weariness disappeared alinost 
at once, and no turther trouble was ex- 
perienced. This seems to show that the 
prettiest floor is not always the most suit- 
able for the work men. 

Deeper adie 

THose Bia Hitrs.—“!I suppose you, in 
common with thousands of other people, 
have often been struck with amazement 
on seeing a small man with no apparent 
muscular power making terrific bits on 
the baseball field,” remarked a profes- 
sional. 

“You have wondered how it was done, 
no doubt crediting the player with the pos- 
ession of enormous biceps. 

“Asa matter of fact, the ability to bring 
off big bite does not depend nearly so 
much on actual strength, as on the way in 
which the stroke is made. 

“In boxing, as you probably are aware, 
a blow delivered with the arm only has 
not one-fifth the force of one in which the 
whole weight and impetus of the striker’s 
body are employed, and in batting the 
same principle comes into operation. 
However strong a man may be in his 
arms, he will rarely make big hit« unless 





| he employs his body, and expecially his 
| legs. 


“Don't believe it,” returned the man | 


*There is another and most important 


| factor to be considered, and that is, when 


“But you don’tknow what it is,” pro- | 


tohit. Sometimes, after delivering a tre- 
mendous swipe, you will find that the 
ball has only gone adisappointingly short 
distance: at another attesupt, without any 


| apparent effort, you would make « bound- 


Dodleby. she was worth $100,000 when | 


she warried bim three months ago, and 
now —’’ 

The man with the cigar broke into the 
tale with a scorntul laugh. 

“Nothing extraordinary about it at all,” 
he «aid, “nothing even unusual. Every- 
one knew how it would be when she ac- 
cepted Lim. Possibly he’s gone through 
ita little quicker than is generally the 


ease. but there’s nothing retuarkable 


a | ¢te hae«n’t 


teatex i 1 miar “a 


‘ | iT» | | a | 


that she’s worth justas wuch DOW af she 


ary hit. 

“The explanation of thin is, that there is 
just one moment inthe swing of the bat 
when it attains its highest velocity, and 
should it meet the bal! at this moment, 
the result is a great hit. 

“The precise perception of this auspi- 
cious moment, which varies, of courne, 
with the piteber is called titning the bali, 
and even after long practice is extraurdi- 
narily difficult. A traction of  secoud's 
delay is fatal. 

“Good eyesight is absolutely indispen- 
sible tor correct timing, and when you 
see we player, whome hitting in generally 
clean and true, tiring hitusell in his et- 
forts to make the ball travel easily trom 
his bat, you may, I think, safely conclude 
that there is something the matter with 


bis eyes.” 
—— 


Lock ar Your Natrs. Pale, lead 
colored nails indicate melancholy. 

People with narrow nails are ambitious 
and quarreisome. 

Broad nails indicate a gentile, timid and 
bashiul nature. 

Lovers of knowledge and liberal senti 
ment haye round natin. 

Choleric, material men, delighting in 
war, have red and «patted nails. 

Nails growing inte the fesh at the poinuts 


or sides indicate luxurious Last 
People with very pale nails are sully 
to much infirmity of the fleeh, and ar 
lialple te» Leer mene f ma (bey «igt ore ana 
~ ° _ 


‘ , < ’ itrista etal . Imaure 


praiseworthy 
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Al, do it kindly! ‘Tis a boly task, 
This gentle min'stry to the wants of Age, 
And Youth no bigher mission work sebould 
ank 
Than thus to light some lone ones pilgrins 
axe 
Bear with their weakness, for thou knoweat 
not 
How yreat the burden of thelr day hath 
been 
W bat storms and tempesta may bave marked 
their lot 
Ob, let thy kindness make the end serene! 
Think of the weariness that they must feel 
After thelr many years, and #trive ta be 
Gientic with them sosome young besart «ball 
deal 
Io thy old age as tenderly with thee! 
a 
© ° 
Missing. 
—_—_—_—_ 
BYU & W. 
bé HAT’S become of the Linnet?”’ 


asxed somebody, suddenly, one 

fine morning at the English Ad- 
miralty some fifty years ago. And no 
body knew. Some said China, others the 
W est Coast, others again the West Indies. 
But there was no finality in the guessing. 
And not until an old clerk in the Under 
Secretary’s room happened to mention 
that his son was the Linnet’s midship- 
man, that he hed not been heard of for 
three years, and that bis last letter was 
from Australia, was the clue found. 

Then, presently, despatches, volum!- 
nous and complete, were forwarded to the 
colonia! autborities at Sydney, Victoria, 
asking for information respecting Her 
Majexty’s ship Linnet, one gun, 300 tons, 
Lieutenant Commander Morrissey, etc, 
etc., supposed to be on duty somewhere 
on that station. 

And in due course, which was a long 
course, because the overland telegraph 
was still an adventure to scoff at, came the 
reply to the effect that, a very long time 
ago, H. M. Schooner Linnet, 300 &>. &-., 
Lieutenant-Commander Morrissey, had, 
im obedience to orders from the Post Usp- 
tain in charge of the station, and since de 
ceased, sailed away on patrol duty amongst 
the South Sea Islands. 

Of late nothing had been heard of the 
schooner. But the suthorities had every 
reason to believe that she wae still at ber 


post. 

They also took the liberty of pointing 
out that, in view of the recent grave Kus- 
sian eom plications, and the fact of the only 
warship having recently sailed for home, 
the Linnet was quite inadequate to the 
task of protecting British interests in the 
Houth Pacific. 

The Home Naval authorities were satis 
fied with this, They had placed the miss 
ing veasel. Also they promised that, in 
the spring, two new ships should be sta 


tioned in Australian waters. 
. . * e . e 


Meanwhile, in the snug harbor of Su- 
vaila, the largest isiand of a group of four 
known a# The Padrones, in the South 
Pacific, lay H. M. 8, Linnet 

But you would never have taken her for 
what she was. Her sides were worn and 
weather-beaten; long tears of iron rust 
trickied down them, and everywhere 
showed unsightly patches of the first 
priming-coat of lead-colored paint in piace 
of the origina! delicate creamy whita 

Instead of Europe rope, half her run- 
ning rigging was coir, brown and frizzy, 
and the standing gear showed grievously 
for lack of tar. Many of her ratlines 
were gone, and their places filled by 
strips of bamboo. Her saila, 
dry and haif-sheeted home, showed great 
patches, more fit for a country collier 


Everywhere about her hung a curious 
look of decay and drought, and barbarism 
accentuated instead of relieved by a festoon 


the neck of the once smartly gilded fig- 
urenesd. looking over the side, deep 
down through the clear water, you saw, 
in place of bright copper, barnacies and 
wenn 

Her crew were weil in keeping; for, if 
the sbhip’s stores bad run out, so evidently 
bad the siop chest. For’ard, the men were 
im every variety of rig; and with their 
broad-leafed palm bats, made to the indi- 
vidual wearer's fancy, their trousers and 
jam pers of cheap and gaudy trede prints, 
apd ehark-ekin belts ornamented 
mative work, they looked far more like 
pirates than the regulation British Jack 

Nor did the presence amongst them of 
the many Sower-decked brown maidens, 


with 


| in his hammock, 


- 
| who evidently had the run of the ship, 
_ lemmen the resem biance. 

Aft, in hammooks under the sun- bianch- 
ed awning, swung Morrissey and bis liew- 
tenant, whilst s number of native belles 
sat on the skylight chatting to s small 
midshipman who, in an undress uniform 
of brown calico and grass-woven bat, lay 
on @ rug smoking a huge cigar of his own 
manufacture, 

To seaward gieamed, white as snow, the 
long round of surfas it broke with sub- 


_dued murmur on the circling reef; above. 
the sky was like sapphire, and all around | 
the water gieamed still and placid, and in | o’ kids, an’as much ‘arm in’em! If ’t| cance sppesred and vomited 

color of the tender biue of the forget-me- | were Tanna, now, or San Christoval, it smoke, and things that screamed 
the rounded | might be different. But we've been heres flew, and when they burst smashed 
solid month an’ never seen nothin’ wrong. 


not; in the background, 
mountains of the island, clotbed in vivid 
greenery, sloped softly to the edge of the 
long stretch of dazzling white beach. From 
somewhere in the bills came the soand of 
falling waters; the air was fail of the frag- 
grance of flowers. 

Presently, from a boat which had pulled 
off from the beach, stepped s tall, 
bronzed, clean-shaven man, dressed in 
spotiess duck from head to foot. This 
was Silas B, Kegg, the owner of the white 
ooral-bullt trading station which flashed 
out of the great clump of purple hibiscus 
that little Thompson, the midshipman, 
had once fancifuliy compared to a stain of 
blood on the even greenery of pelm and 
breadfruit treea, 

“I reckon, now, Oap,’’ eaid the visitor 
without any oceremony, as he ieaned 
against the clews of Morrissey’s ham- 
mock, ‘‘as we'll have trouble directly. I 
don’t like the free an’ easy way these 
savages is carrin’ on lately. That’s a fact. 
You'd think the store yonder belongs to 
‘em. Likewise this ship o’ yourn,. You 
don’t burn powder enough. Look at ’em 
now.” 

The Commander turned his head slowly 
till, under the dip of the awning, be could 
see right for’ard. A whole crowd of na- 
tives, male and female, had so closed in 
the Linnet’s seamen that nothing was to 
be seen of them. 

Another mob was sitting in a row all 
slong the forty-two pounder that day, its 
white paint peeled off in patches, on its 
tarn table just for’ard of the foremast. 

These, flower decked, laughed and 
screamed in childish gaiety as they push. 
ed each other off the muzzie of the gun. 
Others, again, were aloft in the fore rig- 
ging, apparently playing at follow-my- 
leader. A harmless race, surely, and one 
full of mirth ! 

Bat the trader shook his head as be 
gazed. His dealings with the Linnet and 
her people had been profitable. And he 
hoped for more profit still. Also, he was 
afraid for his own skin, and wished to in. 
oculate the others. Also, he knew the 
islands, and has seen curious matters hap- 
pen in them. 

‘Bab!’ said Morrissey, after a long 
look, ‘they know we can bite if we like. 
It’s only the mice larking with the lion. 
Although, to tell the truth, Kegg, we’re 
getting 80 mouldy and worn that I’m al- 
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couple of bolsters, one on each bip, from | there. The two whites, skipper ond 
which protruded the butts of two enorm- mate, were eut down on the qUarterdeck, 


ous Colts. 

“Anything in it, d’ye think, Brambie ad 
asked Morrissey, after a long pause, turn- 
ing languidiy to bis lieutenant For 
anewer the latter sent little Thompson to 
cail the boatewain, who presently sp- 
peared, with flowers in his rough grey 
hair, remnants of a burriediy discarded 
gariand. 

“Danger from tbe islanders, sir !’’ said 
he, in reply to bis superior’s questions. 
“Why, they’re for all the world like a lot 


Besides, it ain’t likely, sir, as a scum oO’ 
thet kind ud teckie a British man o’ war!” 

Morrissey lsughed, so did Bramble, so 
did the solitary midshipman who was iy- 
ing beck eating bananas almost as fast as 
the two brown girls could skin them snd 
put them in bis mouth. 

As Hicks (which was the boatewain’s 
name) finished sniggering in respectfal 
sympathy, a sound of shooting reached 
them from shoreward. Abreast of the 
white bouse, backed by the patch of scar- 
let, in the bright sunlight stood a man 
whose extended arms flashed forth fire 
and smoke into a crowd of natives, be 
tween whom and the trader (for it was be) 
#0 thickly flew the spears (that they seemed 
but one continuous mass. 

Saddenly they sew him fall to his 
knees, the firing ceased, and it was as if a 
brown wave bad rolled over the spot. 

With « roar the boatewain sprang for- 
ward, only to be met at the break of the 
little poop by Tuifalu and cleft so cleanly 
by « single biow from a nine pound 
American axe that a half of bis head fell 
sideways on to each shoulder. 

For a fall minute he stood upright, 
then, slowly, his legs gave way and he 
doubied up all in a beap over the port 
harness-cask—the one the ealt pork was 
kept in. 

Almost simultaneously the thirty men 
who composed the crew, and who were 
almost sli on deck, were butchered. 
Those below speedily shared the same 
fate, The scuppers ran blood. 

In the words of Tuifalu (much later 
on): “The sea was red, and the ship was 
red, Red was everything in our sight, 
yea, even the very air we breathed was 
red. A great siaughter, a very great 
slaughter of white men, the like of which 
was never known in the world before,” 

Meanwhile, after the first, long wild 
stare of despairing incredulity, and one 
solitary exclamation of ‘‘My God!’’ from 
Morrissey, the three turned to fly down 
the com panion-way. 

But the doom of the unprepared in those 
lands, even to the present day, was upon 
them. At the sound of the first shot the 
two native women had sprung on to the 
awning and rapidly cut the stops and 
earrings; so that, before the three officers 
could reach the door, down came the big 
heavy spread of stout canvas right on the 





most sfraid to fire the gun. Last practice 
over at the Mailicobo brought showers of 
dry-rot stuff from aloft about our ears 
None of our spars would stand a heavy 
blow. Hesides our ammunition is giving 
out both for small arms and the guns. 
And as for provisions—well our little bil! | 
will tell ite own tale when it comes to pay | 
day. Our commission’s up over a year | 
now. They’ve clean forgotten us, and | 
we'll be left bere till we become like them | 
ourselves, and live on cassava and pork !"’ 
And the commander yawned and turned 


“No, no, Oap,” replied Kegg, with s 





loosed to | 


twinkle in hiseye. “Not so bad as that 
I’ve got a boat under charter, nearly due 
from Yap, in the Carsiines, Bottled ale, 


, champagne, the chycest o’ tinned st: ffs, 
than a British ship o’ war, be she ever so. 
email. 


an’ the whitest o’ flour, not to mention » 

few barrels o’ gunpowder. She ought to 

show up pretty slick with this southerly.” | 
‘*More promissory notes!’ groaned the 


| Coummander. 
of shelis and sharks’ teeth hanging round | 


“John Bull’s name’s good enough for 
me,"’ replied Silas. “You kin take the 
bull cargo on them terms. Bat,” he con- 
tinued, as he stepped towards the gang- 
way, “mind a fool's advice, Cap, an’ keep 
your eye liftin’ on them natives, an’ 
specially on Mister Tuifalu. He’s watch- 
in’ on us now as sharp as a shark arter s 
piccaninny. Send a roun’ shot or two 
ashore, Cap, just for fun like—knock over 
a few o’ their cocoa-palms, and pay for 
’eom. 

‘“They’re just bustin’ full o’ pure cus 


sedness, spite o’ their larfin’, an’ flowers, 
an’ singin’. Well, so long { ain't none 
too comfortable myself; an copra’s «& 


thing o’ the past. But, you see, I alias 
keep my guns handy.” And he patted a 


top of them. 

Yelling like fiends, the Children of 
Treachery rushed aft, stabbing frantically 
with their spears, and beating witb their 


Here, indeed, was an embarrassment 
riches, and the whole Group was ty 
ferment of pleasurable excitement. Two 
ships fall of untold treasure and as much 
‘tong pig” as would furnish quite a wee 
of ceaseless feasting ! 
| Bat old Talfsia was not altogether 
| im bis mind. Ones, when only « 
ling, be remembered the people had kilieg 
and esten s white irader—a man like tnis 
last one—and thought no more about i, 
_ Then, one fine morning, a big, = very big, 


and canoes and piantations. 

Certainly, only s few very old people 
were killed, because the whole tribe {eij 
inland. Bot it was not plessant, on re 
turning, to find their village in sashes, 
canoes in splinters, and the whole of the 
season’s crops ruined. 


seen, he profited—and the big gun had 
been dumb so long ! 

Also, where was the other big cance— 
the one of many moons agone? Might it 
not return at any minute with guns that 
were not dumb? Therefore Tuifaiag 
stopped the feasting and prepared to gu 
rid of the two vessels, casting uneasy 
giances the while seaward. 

The Yap schooner, after taking out most 
of her cargo, be ran ashore and set fire ta. 
And as the people watched her burning 
she blew to stoms, and a few were killed 
and many grievously wounded. 

K egg’s powder had, in some sort, work- 
edarevenge. “The anger of the gods,” 
said the wise men again. Bat Tuifala 
knew better. It, however, effectually 
stopped bim from serving the Linnet is 
the same fashion. Otherwise he would 
have burnt ber where she lay. As it was, 
he conciuded to tow her round tos seciud- 
ed iniet that be knew of, and there gradu- 
sliy break ber up. 

One matter puzzied him. It was, how 
to weigh her anchor. The Yap schooner’s 
ground tackle had been merely « coir 
hawser. One can cut the like easily; but 
not a besvy chain cabie. 

So Tuifala had to work his brains ones 
more. First he tried fair pulling; but the 
whole strength of the Group, or of ss 
many as could get hold, was unabie to 
move the anchor. He and his had twice 
seen the sallors—those men now dead and 
digested—walking round s fist-topped 
thing to the sound of music until the big 
iron hook came up from the ses-bottom. 
Was itthe music or the walking round 
and round? Tuifalu pondered the matter 
deeply. And the result was that, one 
day, shipping the bars, and seating bim- 
self on top of the capstan with an instru- 
ment made out of one of Morrissey’s 
thigh bones, be struck up, whilst bis 





sbark toothed swords at the sharply out- 
lined bodies beneath until the bleached | 
canvas began to show great patches of red, 


and ell movement ceased. 
i. 4 a os o a 


To the Westward, beyond the ever- 
sounding circle of the surf glowing rosy 
in the rays of the lowering sun, that same 
evening there hove in sight a sms!ll 
sehooner making direct for the entrance in 
the reef. 

Then Tuifaiu’s brains went to work 
egein in savege-wise; and, very quickly, 
the awning was re-spread, all signs of con 
fosion cleared away, and sundry bodies 
placed in position about the decks, some 
apparently watching the approaching ves 
selasthbey leant over the bulwarks, one 
witting on the rail with a fishing line be 
tween his fingers; and, aft, they propped 
poor Morrissey against the hood of the 
companion, and put his telescope under | 
bis arm, as they had seen him stand many 
a time. 

Nor ashore were they idle; whilst some 
beat welcoming tom-toms, others ran the 
Stare and Stripes up to the top of the flag- 
staff that stood before the dead trader's 
house. Raddier than ever in the sunset 
glowed the scarlet hibiscus, And as the 
Yap schooner drew slowly in and let go 
ber anchor, they set off with songs and 
flowers and boarded her. 

Rendered totally unsuspicious by the 
presence of the Linnet, they 
littie foreand-after an easy 


found the 
cong Gest, 


The U polu men who comprised the crew 
at once Look to the water and were killed 





naked cannibals ran merrily round snd 

round to the clank of the pawis and the 

barbarous squeaking of the savage fi ute. 
Bat alas! the great hook, fast in its 


‘coral bed below there, gave no sign of 


ascending. The necessity of taking the 
cable to the capsten before commencing 
operations had wever been expiained 
the untatored ones, 

Bat the old chief was bad to beat, and, 
presently seeing the futility of the thing, 
he began to pay out chain instesd of 
trying to get it in, with the result that tbe 
man-o’-war schooner nearly drifted into 
surf with the set of the ebt-tide. 

So crowded were her decks and riggi0s 
and yards with curious spectators thst 
she looked more like a huge mass of bees 
biown out to sea at swarming time theo ® 
sbip. 

And as this great floating mass isy )o*t 
in front of the gap in the reef, with 100 
fathoms of chain surging and grating >* 
hind her over sea-bottom bills and gu! is, 
suddenly came on to blow the Nor’ wester 
as italways biows at Savaiia—first s few 
premonitory puffs roaring hollow d0¥® 
the green declivities of the isiand, «nd 
then a wild swoop of wind that bends ‘be 
palms and shakes their stately beads |!Ké 
plumes on a joiting hearse. 

It caught the Linnet and filled ber 
sail and topgaliantesi!, bellying tbheu 
to the full slack of their loose shee 
filled the big foresail, making it strain s0¢ 
tear and jerk aloft tack and sheet bioc™s 
and bring them crashing and rattling 607" 
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on the nsdves” 

Linnet over till 

tbe main 

till it pointed 
reef, 


the water 


elling cannibsis, darted through the 
yay and reeled away into the Sery heat of 
the sun. 


wn those who bad been aloft, so that, 
oe om we ever a little space was made, the 
struggle commenced again—this time, as 
Tuifala remarked later, “truly the anger 
of the gods!’ a3 . 
oe + 


In due course—which meant, In this 
cane, tweive months—« big man-0’-war, 


with many men and guns, ceme slong | 


with Admiralty orders to find the Linnet, 
and pay ber men off, and lay ber up. But 
abe was always laid up, and for weeks the 
newcomer searched for ber missing sister, 
learning no tidings—only vague lies and 
legends, out of which nothing could be 
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gods!" said Tulfalu, with his last breath, not merely within, and become sociabie, 


having finished his story. 
TOURISTS AND THEIR REASOXS. 


Te all countries under the sun where 
peace prevails thst special species of 
traveling known as “globetrotting” is 
yearly on the increase. Last season one 
firm of tour promoters slone issued nearly 
five and s half muilion tickets for inde. 
| pendent travel abroad. 

Naturally, the vest mejority of these 
wanderers are on pleasure bent, whilst an 





Bat, beyond theses more important 
| Classes, a mumber of voyagers are driven 
to travel from quite other reasons, and 


of-the-way to merit notice. 


world is a favorite prescription in cases of 
disappointed lowe Many s s0 called 
broken-hearted girl os young fellow has 
found in travel the magic balm that heals 
the supposed cardiac fracture. 

“Besides which,” remarked an excur- 
sion arranger to the writer, “you would 





| that result im mearrieges come about 


| through our agency. 


made, sending ber bither and thither on ~ 


wild-goose chases. So at last the big ship 
relinquished ber quest and left, her cap- 


tain wishing to spend the hot months in > 


Hobart Town. 
Twice twelve months; and one day a 


the Line. On the Admiralty charts you 
may now see it marked as Lonely Line. 
From only sfew miles away so low is it 
as to appear merely a clump of tall green- 
ery growing out of the water, and there is 


they came on s sort of natural dry dock, 
formed by s deep depression in the rock. 
And in it, nearly upright, lsy the wreck 
of a vessel with oniy ber lower masts 
standing. Fiskes of rotten timber had 
fallen from her sides, and out of the rents 
grew purple fungi and tall coarse grasses. 
Through the upper deck planking s 


' 


| 
young palm bad thrust ite way, growing 


until the tender green fronds shaded a 
mass of rusty iron that, only prevented 
failing into the hold by the stout string- 
ers of her tarntabie, gsped all awry at the 
graceful arch overhead. 

As the seamen moved about, fall of 
curiosity, they became aware of many 
skeletons scattered around amids: a store 
of native weapons 

And one, venturing on to the quaking 
deck, and wrenching off the bell from its 
woodwork, and bringing it away, dis. 
covered thereon, after some cieansing, 
tue inscription, H. M. S. Linnet, with the 
date of her building, s year which no 
man there could look back to, for she was 
& very oid ship. 

And as they marvelied amongst them- 
seives, having by this, like most wander- 
ers about the Pacific Isiands, heard of the 
mystery of the total disappearance of the 
‘, .66n’s ship, out from tne thick brusb, on 


all fours, crawied, mother-naked, an old | 


man, very feeble, and whose hair and 
beard were snow white It was Tuifalu. 
And after they got bim on board he lived 
jot long enough to tell the story that I 
Lave bereset dewn; and of how at last, 
after being driven during four days and 
tights before s raging hurricane, the Lin- 
bet was cast high and dry by a big 
wave apon the little island with only 
thirty survivors of the great crowd 
she had borne awsy with her; of how, 
ber boats being all gone, these had 
mede @ raft and tnree times attempted 
in vain to leave the island, a storm arising 
tech time and blowing them back again; 
and of how they fought, and kiiled, and 
fed om one another; and of bow, after 
inaby moons, by reason of his greater 
cunning, Tulfala was left alone, existing 
“nce, as best be might, on fruit and fish. 
» a ° um 
Miasing,”’ tersely eays the Navy List 
hat day opposite the Linnet’s name— 
4issing. No information.” 
‘This time, truly, by the anger of the 





“We had s gentleman and his wife here 
only this very morning inquiring about s 
trip tothe Adriatic, and the husbend ex- 
plained: ‘It may interest you to know 
that I met my wife st Genos when doing 
your Italian trip five years ago.’ And 
such instances are constantly cropping 


of showing up the entire business would 
be to make a tour of many countries, and, 


let bearing some such genial title as “Hap- 
py days in Many Lande” 

Finding himeelf placed suddenly, by the 
death of a relative, in s position of affia- 
ence an individual who had hitherto had 
to work somewhat hard to support 
himself resolved to marry. He was of a 
wary nature. 

This was an important step, and how 
to find the very best wife was a poser. 
Might not a lady bailing from some other 
country be more likely to prove an ideal 
life-long companion even than his own 
countrywoman? Ose person told the 
anxious inquirer ome thing, and the next 
adviser prescribed something quite differ- 
ent. 

So, having the wealth, the prospective 
husband resolved to go and study the 
characteristics of the people of half a 
dozen lands for himeeif, and choose a 
wife of the most promising nationality. 
Elaborate preparations were made for the 
expedition, and sm expensive through- 
ticket taxen. 

Having gone to this ¢ meiderabie out- 
lay, the voyager promptiy fell in love 
with a stewardess on the first vessel ‘hat 
carried oins, snd with ker visited her re- 
lations during the short time that the 
terms of his passage allowed him to re 
main. 

He then burried over bis trip as fast as 
possible, and came back and married the 
girl, whose picture had teen before his 
eyes in all the lands be passed through. 

Extreme 
which globe trotting is said frequently to 
cure. The man or woman who spends 
a big pert of bis or ber time in trains and 
in steam boats, seeing sights and living in 
hotels, is hardly likely to be able to se 
cure that seciusion whieh tbeir seneitive 
ness urges them to seek afier. And 
bing shoulders with the rest of the world 
they get broader views, icok around and 


genial beings 
Extremes met in the cases of two in- 
dividuais who each spent some eighteen > 
months in scouring the face of the earth. 
One was on the look-out for the most 
beautiful and enjoyable country in which 
to take up his residence; the other, the 
victim of a liver, was, he declared, seek- 
ing for a convenient spot in which to end 
his daya. The two met during a donkey 
ride in Egypt, discovered that they came 
from the same town, and sgreed to con- 
tinue their journey together. 

The companionship proved so success 


‘fal that the morbid wanderer forgot all _ 


_ about the site for his grave. The two re 


and were soon engaged in extolling the 


some of such causes are sufficiently out 
| place like home. 
Amongst rich people s trip round the 


tarned together to their native shores, 


delights of friendship and expetiating on 
the truth of the old adage that there is no 





Globe-trotting for advertising purposes 


_ bas, more particularly during the last 
season or two, been frequently, and by | 


this time perhaps quite adequately ex- 
ploited. Enterprising individuals, usually | 


| under promise of ample reimbursement, | 


have put girdles round our planet by en- 


'cireling it on foot or s-wheel. More than 


be surprised to learm bow often meetings | 


one traveller is at present eee | 


| @xpedition; and a lady cyclist bas recently 


| seesed of great wealth and «a dislike 


started in the interest of an illustrated 
journal to ride through Europe. 

Some few seasons back, the proprietor 
of a big perfumery business went round 
the world with his wife, taking over two 
years on the trip, for the purpose of mak-— 
ing known his speciality to every peopie | 
under thesun. And a New Yorker pos- | 


ot | 


 vegetating in one place, not long since 


sold up bis house and started to explore 


the world. In expressive phrase, he de 
clared his intention of roving round and — 


_ round the globe “till I’m giddy.” 





Suz Knew Him.—“I hate children,” he 


said. 
“Why?” 
*“*] think they ought to be locked ap in 


' asylums till they’re old enough to take 
studying the “tippimg” question in each, are of themselves. If it hadn’t been for 


nervousness is an aliliction, 


a child—well, it might have been——” 

‘*W hat?” 

“J loved the child’s mother. She was a 
rich and beautifal widow, and I was 
madly in love with her. I was sctually 
contemplating—in fact, I had just got to 
the point of putting the delicate question. 
We were in the drawing-room. The chiid 
was playing in the corner. Forgetting all 
about that I put my arms fervently round 
the widow’s waist and implanted a pes 
sionate kiss upon her lips, when the chiid 
started up again and rushed at me, say- 
ing, ‘Don’t you kill my mamma!’ and ran 
screaming into the kitchen, calling for the 
servants.” 

“That didn’t have——” 

“What, marry a widow with a child 
like that? But the worst came a few 
nights after. I called at the house. There . 
were several ladies there, and the child 
was being petted ail round. Of course the 
widow was all right, but that confounded 
child deliberately turned her back upon 
me. I didn’t mind that; but the mother, 
to be nice, said: ‘My darling child, don’t 
you know Mr. X?’ ‘Ob, yes,’ said the 
imp, very pertly, ‘oh, yes, I know you. 
You are the man that bited my mamma "’ 
I need not—could not—describe the ef- 


fect.”’ 

THe DruGoistT.—“! noticed,” said the 
druggist to his assistant, “that a gentie- 
man came in with a prescription, and that 
you téok it and gave him the stuff in 
about three minutes. Whatdo you mean 
by that?” 

“Jt was only a little carbolic acid and 
water,” replied the assistant. “I simply 
had to pour a few draehms of acid into 
the bottie and fi!i itup with water.’”’ 

“Never mind if you had only to do 
that,” the druggist declared. “Don’t you 
know that every prescription must take at 
least half an hour to put up, or the cus 
tomer will think he isn’t getting anything 
for his money ? When a preacription for 
salt-and-water or peppermint and coughb- 
syrup is handed to you, you must look at 
it doubtfully, as if it were very hard to 
makeup. Then you must bring it © me 
and we will both read it and shake our 
heads. After that, you go back tothe cus 
tomer and ask him if he waria it today. 
When he says he does, you answer that 
make a special efor. Now a 


you will 
patient appreciates s prescripticn that 
be’s had so much trouble over, and, when 


he takes it, he derives some benefit from 
it Bat don’t you do any more of that 


three-mipute-prescr.ption business, my 
boy, if you want to become s fret class 
druggist.’’: 


Scientific and Useful. 





Lamp IMPROVEMENT.—A new Germas 
lamp chimney has the bulb in the upper 
instead of the bottom part, and the upper 
rim is cut obliquely. It is claimed that 
this shape makes it safer to blow out the 
light, while the fame is improved by be- 
ing made taller and steadier. 

A Fviexisie Gass —A new and won- 
derful substitute for common brittle glass 
is announced by a Vienna journal de 
voted to the glass and poroceiain trade. 
The substitute is said to bave all the prop- 
erties of common glass, except that it is 
fexibie. It is made of collodian wool. 

Evecrric Laurs —A new electric lamp 
for bicycles and carriages bas a smal! 
electro-magnet which is turned to gener- 
ate electricity by a friction wheel pressing 
against the side of the front tire, wires 
running to a smal! storage battery or cise 
directly to the lamp, which is surrounded 
by # case to keep out the dust. 

UMBRELLA STAND.—An ingenious de- 
vice, which consists of a bunch of short 
tubes, and which may be fastened into ths 
throat of a cuspidor, has been invented for 
the purpose of converting the latter into 
an umbreila stand. This would provide 
a convenient way of collecting the water 
which drips from umbrellas as people 
come in from the storm. In pleasant 
weather the boider can be removed, and 
the cuspidor devoted exclusively to its 
own proper use. 

Cor« .— Cork is one of the moat difficult 
of substances to pulverizs, because its 
elasticity prevents crushing, and it quickly 
duils the edge of a knife. The only 
method found thus far for powdering it is 
by means of a machine in which it is torn 
apart on saw-toothed bars. Even these 
need frequent sharpening. The pow- 
dered cork is very light, remains in the 
air for a long time, and when in this ocon- 
dition is extremely explosive, One who 
bas handied it states that dynamite is 
much safer to bandie in bulk than is 
ground cork. 


Farm and Garden. 








Grain.—Grain grown continuously on 
the same land will recover only about 
one-third of the fertilizer applied; but if 
crops are grown in rotation, including 
grain, roots and clover, all of the fertilizsr 
will be recovered. 

Freepina —The business of stock feeding 
has never yet been overdone. Home pro- 
duction of focd and the feeding of it io 
good stock is a remunerative branch of 
agricultare, and one who follows it 
steadily and intelligently rarely has 
reason to complain that his calling does 
not pay. 

Tikes aNp Roaps.— Broad tires aad good 
roads fitly belong together. Narrow tires, 
heavy loads and wet weather will ruin the 
best dirt roads that may be constructed. 
On the farm broad tires should be used 
on wagons that bear heavy burdena 
Roads and fields have been badiy cut up 
by nerrow tires, 

PLENTY OF StTRiNGs.—The farmer who 
produces oats, wheat, barley, corn, buck- 
wheat, hay, clover seed, potatoes, apples, 
honey, butter, eggs, poultry, wool, mut- 
ton, beef, pork, beans and sorghum haa a 
good many strings to his bow, and it 
would be an extreme condition of things 
that would make bim hard up, 

THcs THE GROUND BREATH ES —Some 
experimenters have iately brought ont 
interesting facts about ihe circulation of 
alrinthesoll. It appears that consider- 
abie oxygen is absorved by the roots of 
the pianta, and the supply of this oxygen 
is maintained by air penetrating through 
the minute interstices of the soil, When 
the ground is covered with water, or 
when the molecules, or grains, of sot! are 
dissolved in water and packed into ap im- 
mense mass, then air cannot circuiate be 
low the surface, and vegetation suffers. 
The experiments referred to show that 
lime or salt in the soi! solidifies the earthiy 
molecuies and prevent their being dis 
solved and packed by the action of water; 
hence the importance of lime in heeping 
the ground open and permeabie for the 
circulation of both alr and water, 
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On Making Money. 
The theory that the 
money 18 pecessarily a demoralizing in- 


possession of 


Hluence was doubtless invented and has 
been sustained by poor men as & COnBO 
lation for not being able to add to their 
incomes. Many plilosophers, it is true, 


have arrived at a somewhat similar 
view; but most philosophers are poor, 
and they notoriously state half-truths 
If the theory were a correct one, virtue 
would be in the ascendant in the lowest 
and would become 
traveled up 


reached the 


classes of society, 
weaker and weaker as one 
the untl it 
vanishing-point in our few millionaires. 
Yet this is hardly a safe conclusion. 
The case for against money 
seems t stand in need of being re- 
stated. That there is a case against it 
is certain, and it is here that the philos- 


social scale 


and 


ophers come in, though they have made 
their theories too general. But there is 
equally a case for the possession of 
money, and a very strong case it is. It 
is only natural that a broad condemna- 
tion of money-making should be fairly 
popular, seeing that so few of us have a 
reasonable opportunity of acquiring 
even a moderate amount of wealth. Yet, 
in spite of our finest pronouncements, 
there is not one of us who would not 
income. A 


welcome an inerease of 


‘rine’? is a source of the liveliest) satis- 
faction, and, though we may argue that 
we are no ‘better off!’ after than before 


such an increment in the sense that 
our balance at the end of the year is no 
greater than it was before-—we derived 
ap additional interest in life 

There 1s possibly no direct ratio be- 
But, 


take this as a general 


tween income and happiness. 


while we may 
fact, money, after all, is a possession to 
be reasonably desired. That we do de 


hire it may be taken for granted, yet we 


often endeavor to Conceal the desire, 
and sometimes even to repress it. The 
kev-note to the situation is to be found 


fact that 
tunity and ability to follow one’s natural 


in the money Means oppor 


instinets. Poverty we may dismiss in 
a word as being more demoralizing even 
than wealth ‘beyond the dreams of 
avarice.’ Butitas the middle state we 
wish to consider-—the medium income, 


where bread-and-cheese does not fail 
us, but where ducks and apple sauce 
are less familiar. 

We need to ask ourselves sometimes 
if the struggle for riches that we all 
take part in 


ertly 


some Openly, some cov- 


is a vain delusion —whether we 
are pursuing a@ Will o'-the- wisp in- try- 
ing as we do constantly to weighten our 
Not that it 


much difference in our aims. 


makes 
We may 


of riches, yet 


purse perhaps 


preach the deceitfulness 


pever dream of refusing them 


they come our way But none the less 


it eases the conscience to feel that we 
are pot following a pursuit wh is an 
unwerth \ ne; and f, wit t sDecia 
pleading a ai) intrule 


Ee 





selves that the desire-—-we will not say 
the greed—for wealth is justifiable, it 
must add to the satisfaction Of an ex- 
istence in which the making of money 
plays a not insignificant part. 

There are two points of view from 
which the influence of money must be 
considered. —the possession of it and the 
making of it. And undoubtedly there 
is a marked difference between the two. 
The possessor of inherited wealth must 
of necessity view life from a different 
standpoint from him who, starting with 
no capital but his education, has to ac- 
quire by diligence—or sometimes, let 
us say, by good luck—the money which 
is to provide him with necessaries and 
luxuries. The possessor of money, the 
man born with an assured position, is a 


him, view life with a calm philosophic 
air, He can cultivate to its full the 
refinement that is within of a 
leisured existence. He can develop his 


reach 


best qualities, both physical and men- 
tal, without being dragged aside into a 
groove dug out for him against his in- 
clinations. He follow the attrac- 
tive beckoning fingers of art or litera- 
ture or woo all the 
Muses and tread all the pleasant paths 
of dalliance that wealth opens to him. 


can 


science. He can 


Nor need he become effeminate under 


the influence of these pursuits. He 
may interest himeelf in public affairs, 
find much to occupy him 


wisely in the management of his own 


and may 
estate or income. 

It is a mistake to regard leisure as 
synonymous with idleness. That the 
lirat may lead to the second is obvious, 
and there are plenty of instances to be 
But in an ideal 
state a leisured existence opens the way 
to the highest flights in all directions, 
and indeed a leisured race living in 
times of good moral and social tone 
may produce the highest types of 
manhood. We do not say, of course, 
that leisure leads of necessity to high 
types of character. 


noticed on all hands. 


So many outside 
influences are at work, 80 many sirens 
beckon a man away from the best paths, 
that the Opportunity for both good and 
evil is too often accepted for the latter 
end. But we do wish to insist upon the 
fact that the possession of money is the 
possession of power, and that this is a 


use it well. 
But let us take the ordinary man— 


does 
Are we to 
warn him against the pursuit of riches 
lest they tend to otherwise 
blameless life into a career of vicious- 


start in life. How 


money-making affect him ? 


a reasonable 


turn an 
ness and proftligacy? Are we to counsel 
him that his only chance of a happy 
existence lies in 


useful accepting his 


position Of limited means with cheer- 
that 
This is no doubt 
an exaggerated rendering of the view 


fulness, and in acknowledging 


money means ruin ? 


thatis taken by many people with re- 
gard to money, but it serves to repre- 
sent the view. 

We should incline, on the other 
hand, to say that itis one of the duties 
of a man to do his best to make money 
by honorable honest means. It is not 
his firet duty. If he makes it that, 
then does he court disaster and a miser- 
If the world 
speaks to him of nothing but money, 
if he delights simply in the chink of 
gold and the rustle of bank notes, he has 
selected a course of life that is not only 
unworthy but full of disappointment. 
But, if he wishes to raise his 


able discontented old age. 


standard 





when | 


of comfort-——if he wishes to protect his 


wife against the difficulties she 


might 
| have to encounter in the case of his 


| 


premature death-—if he wishes to be 


able to vive his childret — 
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man who can, if his instincts so guide | 





grand thing for those who know how to | 
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often closed ayainst an empty purse— 
then he has abundant justification for 
outlets for his energy which shall bring 
him in a return in money. The artist 
does not deteriorate in his work because 
he has a well-furnished house and a 
liveried servant, or, if he does, he is 
not a true artist. 

To tread on a thick pile carpet has 
for most people something of a refining 
intluence, just as a boy is usually more 
subdued and tractable in a new suit of 
clothes. To look to poverty to produce 
what is good in man is like enforcing 
virtue at the point of the bayonet. 
You obtain a result, but it is at the ex- 
pense of motive. The possession of 
money enlarges the sphere of vision. 
A debased man will perhaps be more 
debased when he has wealth at his dis- 
posal; but we do not support the doc- 
trine that most men are by nature vile. 
There is an abundance of good in hu- 
man nature, and, the more oOppor- 
tunities that are given for the employ- 
ment of good, the finer the results are 


| likely to be. And the retining influence 


of a life that knows something beyond 
the barest necessities is generally to be 
reckoned upon. 








THERE are persons 60 akin in mind 
and heart that by a word or look they 
can reveal themselves each to the other. 
Others are cast in such different moulds 
that no effort, however laborious and 
earnest, could produce mutual compre- 
hension, much less responsive sym- 
pathy. All of us have experienced 
enough of this difficulty to know that 
sometimes silence is less misleading than 
speech, and in such Cases a wise reserve 
is all we can fall back upon. 

CONFIDENCE is everything between 
husband and wife; and a woman who 
loves desires above all things to be 
trusted. She would not be glad when 
her husband is sad. She would not be 
ignorant of his troubles or his anxieties. 
Anything is better to her than to be 
shut out from the innermost of the life 
of one who should be all hers as she is 
all his. 





THE sympathy and good feeling which 
create a desire for the pleasure and 
well-being of others will not only 
prompt us to exert our faculties in their 


| behalf whenever it is possible, but will 


the man of fair education, who is given | 


also lead us as willingly to restrain those 
very faculties, when they may be the 
means Of wounding or discouraging or 
wearing any whose attention we claim. 

WE are ruined, not by what we really 
want, but by what we think we want; 
therefore never go abroad in search of 
your wants. If they be real wants, 
they will come home in search of you; 
for he who buys what he does not want 
will soon want what he cannot buy. 





NoNE of our natural desires are in 
themselves evil; but they all need wis- 
dom and firmness to control, to guide, 
and to grade them. To make the best 
also the most powerful is the secret of 
all moral progress. To bring this about 


no factor is so efficient as conduct. 








Let your friendships form themselves 
on the simple intercourse of every-day 
| life, do not hurry into them, but, when 
you have made them, do your best to 
keep them. 


We should manage our fertune as we 
do our health enjoy it when good, be 


patient when it is bad, and never apply | 


violent remedies except in an extreme 


necessily. 


THERE 
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Correspondence. 


L. C.—To make modelling clay knead 
dry clay with glycerine instead of water. 
This renders the mass moist and plastic for 
some time, and greatly facilitates the work of 
the modeller. 


SoLUTION.—Cut off all the outer and 
dark parts of the gutia-percha, and put them 
aside. Place the inner parts in thin slips ioe 
small quantity of benzol, and allow them to 
remain in &@ warm place for two or three daye, 
occasionally shaking the bottle. 


AvusTIN.—The crowns of England and 
Scotland were united in 1663. The union of 
Great Britain and Ireland was not consum.- 
mated until 1801, The Queen is crowned as 
“Queen of Great Britain and Ireland’’—Ire 
land being governed locally by a “Lord Lieu- 
tenant.” 


L. D. D.—James K. Paulding, in con- 
junction with bis brother-in-law, William 
Irving, and with Washington Irving, pro- 
duced the series of “Salmagund!’ papers, 
which terminated with the twentieth number, 
June 25, 1308; and as no division of the coutri- 
butions was attempted, they were afterwards 
incorporated in Washington Irving's works. 


SNOWDROP.—A young lady who aftects 
to be ‘“fust,”” deals in semi-slang, dresses 
‘loud,” and is always running about, would 
not be apt to make a good wife. Nothing 
wears so well in woman, or so much endears 
ber to nan, as modesty and goodness of heart: 
and there are lew things more repellent toa 
manu of yood sense and refipement than e 
vulgar woman, 





TERESE.—Tout a vous signifies literally 
“to you, everything; con amore, “with love;” 
mon ami, ‘my triend;”” revera, “really,” “in- 
deed;”’ fideliter, “fuithfully,” in its strongest 
sense; ina chere is the feminine torm of “my 
dear,” and charmante means “charming” or 
“delightful.” Thisis a collection of French, 
Italian, and Latin words, intepded to express 
fervid love for the object addressed. 


J. L. M.—Ink-stains on mahogany or 
black walnut furniture may be removed by 
touching the stains with a feather wetin a 
sulution of nitre and water—eight drops to a 
spoonful of water. As soon as the spot dis- 
appeurs, rub the place at once with a cloth 
wet with cold water. If the ink-stains thea 
remain, repeat, making the solution stronger. 
Silver that is not in use may be kept from 
tarnishing by burying it in a barrel of oat- 
meal, 


C. H. 8.—Antonius Stradivarius, the 
Italian violin maker, was born in Cremona in 
1644, and died there on Dec. 17, 1787. He was 
the first to finish his violins neatly on the in- 
side. He generally selected and cut his wood 
with great care, and studied the proportions 
of thickness and breadth most conducive to 
sono. ity, and the lustre and durability of his 
varnish. As early as 1668 he_began to usea 
label with his own name. 


INQUIRING.—The sea is not made salt 
by any natural deposits of salt in ite depths. 
Fresh water carries down with it the salts of 
sodium, magnesium, chlorine, ete. These are 
left in the sea by the evaporation of the water 
constantly going on, by which the moisture of 
the atmosphere is chiefly sustained. After 
ages of this process of evaporation the sea bas 
become heavily churged with salu, and as 
ages roll on this saline quality will increase 
until the water absolutely becomes dense with 
salt. 


J. D.—In former days, under some of 
the great empires of the East, the gates or 
portals of palaces were the places where the 
luw-givers and judges assembled; hence arose 
the tithe of the Sublime Porte, which isa 
bame commonly given to the Government of 
Turkey. “Sublime” isa French word, mean- 
ing lofty, and seems to have been adopted ip 
consequence of the French language being the 
one which is generally used in the official 
communications passing between the various 
European Governments. 


L. D.—Sweden and Norway form a 
single Kingdom, but have separate internal 
administration, the king residing alternately 
in exch country. During the absence of the 
king in Norway, Sweden is governed by 4 
regency named by him, consisting ofa prince 
of the blood ora milnister of state and three 
councillors. In case of bis absence ip a 
foriegn country, or of the minority of the 
sovereign, the two kingdoms are governed ly 
a joint regency consisting of ten Swedes aud 
ten Norwegians. The law-making power is 
vested in a legisiature called the Diet, but the 
king bas the right of absolute veto of any 
measure passed by it. There. are throughout 
the kingdom petty courts, of which the clergy 
are often magistrates. The king must be & 
member of the Lutheran church. 


L. F.—The common sumach is the 


smooth sumach, asbrub which grows ten or 
twelve feet high, with greenish-yellow flow- 
ers and sour crimson fruit, growing ip clusters. 
The leaves are often bright scarlet and yellow 
intheautumn. Polson ivy, or poison oak, | 
also a kind of sumach. There are two kinds, 
one of which is a vine, and the other a sbrub 
W hat is commonly called poison sumach of 
poison dogwood grows usually In swawps, 
and is a sbrub ten to 15 feet high. The flowers 
are greenish-yellow and the fruit greenish- 
white. It bas a milky juice, which dries like 
a black varnish. The Japanese make the'! 
lacquer varnish from a poison sumach V* 


Similar to this. 4 smal! kind of sumac! 


crows in Sicily, the crushed or ground 
of which are used for tanning light-cok 
athber and for lye g cotton cioths ¢ 
“ A lit leaves of the & 


ach und of some other kinds are used! 


this country for the same purpose 
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10 AN IDLER. 





BY L. G. M. 





lirew 


ner of dreams, thy lake of thought ts 


ol and sweet, but leads not any where. 
fancies fade beside its tranqull edge, 
ota living thing hides in its sedge. 


i 


. well, still no reflection gives 
be the beauty of a truth that lives. 
~ wave redeerms the langor of ita rest. 
i nvaried bo auty is not beauly's best. 
Ponder this truth, no thought should lake like 
iwell, 
pot stir and thrill, with ceaseless pulse and 
~weil, 


b ise thought were pur poseless, and worth not 


pass 
b en obstacles of little strength as grass. 











A Golden Head. 


BY R. M. 








N the terrace ot an old house stood a 
( young woman, The glow trom the 

west was reflecting itself in its rich 
colorings on her face and gown, She was 
jooking with sad wisttul eyes at the siuk- 


ny stn. 

eh pale face showed that lite 
touched her with its shadows, As the 
light died in the sky the chilly mists of an 
October evening began to tall. Shivering, 
Margaret drew her cloak round her and 
Footsteps on the gravel 


had | 


turned to go Im. 
made her stop. 

“Oh, Margaret, is that you? You will 
gel cold outhere,” said Robert Drummond 
in his rough but genial voice as he came 
up the steps carrying his gun. 

“| was just going in,” answered his wite 
quietly. 

“And by-the-bye, 1 forgot to tell you 
that Bertie Griffiths would be here by 
linner. ITmet him at Druce’s last night. 
Liett word with Hughes.” 

“Rertie Grifliths coming here?” echoed 
his wite. Had he been noticing her he 
could not have tailed to remark ber curi- 
ous expression, Whilst a slight color crept 
into her pale cheeks tor which there was 
no longer any sunlight to account. 

“Yes, why not?” and Robert Drum- 
mond looked slowly at his wite as it 
women were really the most incompre- 
hensible beings of God's creation, 

“| did not know you knew hina. 
never mentioned his name.” 

“Not Probably I forgot. We are such 
4 talkative couple that I must have imag- 
ined | had told you about all my friends, 
Possibly I did not think it would interest 


You 


| husband standing 





you very deeply,” and he spoke sarcasti- 
cally. She was his wife, but occasionally | 
he could not resist trying to wound her 
through her cold reserve. As usual his 
sarcasm tell unheeded. 

“Grifliths has been abroad the last five 
years, in fact he went before we were 
warried. IT am jolly glad to see him 
ayain, he was a real good chap, but he lost 
bis head about some fool of a woman who 
threw him over. She didn’t know his 
werth.’”’ 

lluimtaing a tune, Robert Drummond 
wentinto the house, whilst his wite stood 
looking outin the deepening light, wish- 
iny the darkness would envelope her and 
she could lose herself in its blackness. A 
phantom form outot the past was mak- 
‘ny its reappearance and she dreaded it. 
Bertic Gritiths was coming again across 
her path. 

Her own hand had thrust bim out. She 
had played her part so successfully that 


Le had gone trom her with 
ti h 





bitter curses | 
r talseness, whilst she, the woman, 


Was lett with the aching of an empty 


lite 

lit was the old story of poverty and a 
schetming mother. Margaret could not 
ver mother apparently want tor the 
‘uany luxuries that had been hers during 
bertather’s lifetime. Not till it was too 
lat did Margaret realize the selfish nature 
vi the woman she called mother. Then 
the uselessness of her Sacrifice appalled | 


ean? 


ler, the horror and dreariness of life came | 
Upon her, and she knew the awtul wrong 
Slit i 


1d done in marrying one man while 
her soul craved for the love ot another. 

In his own rough way Robert Drum- 
oud had loved and admired her pale 
beauty. He knew she returned little of 
elon, but like a man, imagined it 
was latural girlish reserve which would 


his af? 


wear of and a day would dawn when 
ree would give him more than witely 

“'e had told him she had no love to 
. but he accepted the risk. And yet 


med as though the flower would 


miforhim. When a tiny. tra 
rpart ot herself came to bless 
the | me, Robert ireaimnt 
“* bands would } ‘ ? 
= closer 


unION; the child ouly al 


sorbed all the mother’s love and the hus- 


band sull stood in the cold. 

He grew indifferent and callous and 
gave up his dreams, It was a warm, 
honest heart that Margaret passed by. 


| She resented his depth of love, forgetting 


all the wrong she had done both men 
who had loved her. She tried to atone by 
selt-exacting duty. 

But what is duty when one is hunger- 
ing tor the smallest crumb ot affection? 
A .ifeless Galatea is not the companion a 
nan wants by his hearth. Little Daisy 
was the only one who seemed to win her 
out of her apathy. With her she was 
herselt bright, loving, and a mother. It 
ithad not been tor the child Margaret 
otten wondered what would have hap- 
pened. 

In the child’s caresses she torgot herself 
ard the memory of the past. To-night it 
was coming back fast, and in another 
hour she would have to welcome as an 
acquaintance the man she hoped to have 
called husband. 

Outside the bleak night had tallen. 
Through the windows she saw the wel- 
come light of the lamps and the servants 
moving about. It recalled her to every- 
day existence and the remembrance 
that she had to prepare co meet her guest. 

Passing through the hall she saw her 
by the cheery fire, 
Suddeuly it flashed across her mind that 
never had she mentioned Bertie Griffiths 
nor their close triendship of long ago. 
Was it right to let him come without tell- 
ing her husband? The thought was con- 
tusing, and she hesitated. 

“What time does Mr. Grifliths arrive?” 
she said, going up to the oiher side ot the 
hearth and holding out her hands to the 
blaze, whilst ber face stood in shadow. 

“He ought to be here now,” answered 
her husband, consulting his watch. 

“If it is the same Bertie Grifiiths—I 
used to know him—he was a good 
dancer.” 

That was all she said of the man who 
had been her world. She telt the artitici- 
ality of her constraint and was ill at 
ease. After all these years how could she 
suddenly make a confession which must 
upset her husband’s triendship? Wis- 
dom lay in not unsealing the dead past. 
This was no question of her invitation. 
His coming was simply a chance that fate 
was thrusting on her, and she must gather 
strength to tace it. 

Wheels were heard on the drive. Mar- 
garet’s throat contracted and she telt 
suffocated with the awtul throbbing at 
her heart. After all these years to meet 
him in her husband’s home, 

“There he is!” exclaimed Robert Dram- 
mond. Before the man could open the 


| door he had gone out to greet his guest. 


“Welcome, old chap! 
in. You must be frozen. They will see 
to your things all right. Comein!’ And 
with his hand half on his shoulder Robert 
ushered in his friend. 

“My wite says she used to know a Mr. 
Griffiths and thought you must be the 
same. I hope you are, tor then we shall 
be the better friends. But you are look- 
ing cold. It is that long drive.” And so 
chatting on his host stirred the fire. His 
guest’s face looked so strangely pale, 
even under the ruddy light. 

“Yes, Iam the same Ciriffiths. It is 
rather a surprise to renew my acquaint 
ance with Miss Margaret Merrick as Mrs. 
Drummond,” He spoke in a slow man- 
ner, the slightly bitter accent only the 
woman detected. 

“Welcome, Mr. Griffiths. It is years 
since we met, so | can hardly expect you 
to remember such an event as my mar- 
riage.”” Margaret gave himbher hand. A 
chilly atmosphere seemed suddenly to 
have tallen in the hall, which all Robert's 
geniality could hardly dispel. 

“Has the little one been down yet?” in- 


Come in, come 


| quired Drummond, looking at his watch 


with a quick displeased trown. He knew 
his wife was always an undemonstrative 
woman, but she might have made her 
welcome a little warmer. 

“No, Daisy has not been down yet. I 
will go and fetch her,’ said Margaret, 
giad of the excuse to leave them. — Bertie 
Griffiths followed her with eyes coldly 
critical. She was Maryaret, and yet not 
the same of long ago. A imore developed 
woman—though for that more beautiful. 
But where was all her bright manner? 
Stately she could be at times, though al- 
ways full of life. 

How well he remembered every trick 
of turn and Her eves, haze! 
in color, lighting up or deepening wit! 


movement! 








child you must come into my den. You 


_ will have something after your journey? 





} 


every passing emotion. Now her eves | 
looked tired and shadows lay ar 
therm 

In that short noment Kert . 
had not forgotten the ast 
his host he remembered that he ~t 


“While my wite has gone to fetch the 


I want you to see my little girl, Ah! you 
don’t recognize me in the character of a 
married man,” said Robert, laughing. 

“No; but you look well in it, old tellow, 
What a delightiul house this is,” he said 
as they left the hall and went into the 
stok ing- room, 

“Glad you like it. Let me see, I think 
I just came in for it when you lett Eng- 
land. It is avery comtortable place. My 
old uncle Knew what he was about and 
spent plenty on it,” said Robert, looking 
round with a pleasant air ot proprietor- 
ship. 

“You came into all your luck the year 
I went abroad. You returned with your 
pile, and then, as nothing suceeeds like 
success, you tall in for everything else. 
Lacky chap!” said Bertie with a sigh, as 
he thought of his broken lite. He was 
well off, but it had come too late. The 
woman he wanted was as dead to him. 
Why had she not remained true? Bah! 
What was the good of wasting a thought 
on that now? 

“I fancy I hear my little Daisy,” re- 
marked her father, turning to Griffiths 
With almost an air of apology for his 
apparent pride. “Shall we go into the 
hall?” 

“Certainly, of course. Iam dying to be 
introduced to Mixa Drummond.” Bertie 
made his voice and manner as cheery as 
possible; no one hearing him could have 
guessed the pain tugging at his heart at 
the thought of seeing her child. 

Betore the hall fire knelt Margaret, 
whilst a tiny tairy stood with her arms 
round her mother’s neck. By her side 
lay “Bob,” a faithful brown spaniel, who 
looked up with adoring eyes at this small 
atom of humanity, who added so largely 
to his happiness, 

“Well, Daisy,” called out her tather 
from the doorway. Immediately the little 
one left her mother and ran across with 
a jump into his outstretched arma. 
“Wohere’s daddy been, eh, puss?” 

“Shootin® birds—I know--I know,” she 
said in her small voice, and then began 
tosmooth his face with her little hands. 
Becoming conscious of the presence of a 
stranger she stopped and gave him a 
funny little look from under the shelter of 
her tather’s shoulder. 

“Now, Daisy, you must say ‘how do 
you do” to daddy’s triend,” and he turned 
her towards Grifliths. 

“Tlow dee doo?” echoed the child in a 
quaintly old-tashioned manner. 

“That’s right, Miss Daisy; will you 
come to me?” and he held out his arms, 

Daisy looked at him with serious blue 
eyes, then clambering down trom her 
father she went straight to Bertie and put 
upa little face for a kiss. As he bent to 
give it something of the old hardness 
melted under the innocent touch, 


“You have dot a nice tace,’”’ said the 


three-year-old maiden, like most children | 


succumbing easily to Bertie’s charm ot! 
manner, 


| 





“Thank you, Miss Daisy; that’s a great | 


compliment,” said Bertie 
though he looked wisttully across 
Margaret, who stood in the shadow. 

“Mumimie, exclaimed 
Daisy, wanting her mother’s sympathy 
to enjoy the wonders of Bertio’s repeauny 
watch, 

“Yes, dear, mother sees. But Daisy 
must not worry people. It is time tor 
little to shut,” answered her 
mother, teeling an unaccountable Upliten 


laughing, 
to 


come here 


eyes bee 
ing ot her heart at the sight of her child 
ou his Knee, 

Griffiths noted the coldness of her tone 


and half resented it, though he knew it 
were bette: she were an icicle for his 
satety. 

“No, mumiie, my eyes are open 
wide,” said the little maid, reluctant to 
leave her new friend. 

“Yes, darling, but mother wants her 
to go and shut) them. Come, Daisy, 
dear.” 


“Like her sex, she requires a deal of 
persuasion, eh, Bertie?” said her tather 
laughing. 


“Daisy is going,” and she got off her 


seat solermniy, not quite approving of ber 
father laughing at her. ‘teow’ might, 
man’ with a last look at the watch as 


Bertie Kissed 


Then slowly she 


her pently. 
tatdled to her mother 


to eatel ber hand, and together they went 


up the wide stglrease, the child prattiing 
ot the new man with the wondertul 
wateh 

Phe imen stood and looked after then 
“A regular ttle fuiry,’’ remarke:! B ert 
with loving 4 le mn } ‘ Iie was 

aire 

\ i yraad ‘ 

t un Maryvaret f v4 
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his love for her was 
the child. In a way she telt happier. 
But she only guessed wrome!y. His love 
for the little one had deepened his love 
for his wife, thengh he feand the child's 


Rew transferred te 


coming had net realieesd the dreams he 
had tormed of her presence 
“You must be a happy man,” said 


Griffiths almost regretrally 

“Yes, Dam, Bertie A beantitul wite, a 
dear littl: daughter, You ought te marry, 
only don’t marry a Woman «ly 
love you thoroughly. one 
tempted to fancy it will come after, It 
a dangerous experiment.” sald Robert, 
unconsciously revealing hiniwe!t 

Was that the secret? theaght Bertie. 
quietly studying his heet’< fee. Me had 
already remarket they appearsd a very 
cool sort ot husthamd amd wite. But then 
a want of demonstration was no criterion 
oft absence of affeecticonn, 

Still, it was just that motieealble lack of 
confidential syrepoathy 


hoes met 
Seerreet ites 


ix 


i« 


which makes one 
turn to the other im meanmw trifling details 
ot lite, which betrayed them 

“IT don’t think I shall venture on the 
sea of matrimony, old chap. To am a 
queer fellow to please.” an<eenad Bertie. 

“Well, you are still your 
don't leave it toe 


ee tremagh, teat 


tate, amd chom’t waste 
your life tora memory, You don't mind 
my saying so much?" with a man's pe 


cullar shyness of appeartng te interfere 
with the tnner lite of another 

“Tam not old, but at times T tee! my 
thirty-five years heavily.” be answers! 
half laughing, theugh hes grey eves wor 
a quiet expression as if he were thinking 
of that memory. 

“You are right, old fellow; no woman 
is, perhaps worth a thenght —but 
how Lean’t easily forget, theugh I 
tried. Tt is wiser meat te rash inte a bend 
age that may prove goatling. Asx for the 
future, whe can say? IT shall probatly 
get There you arm. Robert; vou 
drew my woes frome mee—let’s henget then 
To-night Tam in leve with Mixx Dany,’ 
and he shook it 
throw off the of sertous thought 
that had envelopest ther 

Tle could have larwhe<? aloud at the idea 
ot pouring out his treat te the man 
who had supplantes? him. The very irony 
ot tet he Kmew there were 
depths of tragedy | their three 
lives which were best lett anteaached. 


“ae etnies 


have 


cured, 


hire~eif asx he would 


Wetght 
lew 


comedy. 


“Well, Daisy is safle emeugh. There 
goes the gong. I will shew you your 
room.”’ 


(jrittiths telt thanktul for the interrup 
tion. 

While he was dressing Cirnfith< won 
what curtews tate bad sent hin 
here. Hle hae never Rorngetien Margaret, 
but his old bittermes< against 
still se amective that bee chewed brrniselt 
in meeting a> the wile of an- 
other. 

And yet a curteus feeling cane 
him wish 


dered 
her was 
her 


sate 


making 
tree 


that Were mrremarroed, se that 
shoes orecigelit) meet Beane Ole satastaeticns ef 
thinking he was haithtul te ber rmoeeneers 


Hie was in a dangerousiv exemple a moe, 
which he did met care tt. anmalvee; but 
stall, comes Qheevtageiet = seacbedetaly rept om as 
Seprenes Sapftere teeectencer aes) reastewsd fea, Ubewt 


perhaps, the shorter he meade hix winit the 
teotler. 


In the «drawing-room: be fend hus 
hostess sitting thw thee Tre with Dicots at 
her feet. he rennarkeel see loekesd even 
more lovely im ter evening gown of 
sheenmy atuter satin " ty of 
swolt lace, revealing Clee «be at white olf 
w beuutiful tecan 

For one wailed teecetesetet fee waisted 1 was 
ali «a dream, amd that she wa Tew tere 
the sweet Margaret, « - i ave set 
hitman see ditferenmtiv ft thos i. stately 
Wotan Pheer \ erie 

et haope Vou team 2 exerwtlsleg over feert 
abile, Mor. Gerittithes Eades" & wif yeu 
like a tire?’ wrt shoe sore. her tace 
freonen three Delage with « 

“No, thamks; if is tS ear Ch» h 
yeu have it) rati- ‘ on te thee 
murtecenati, ma clee t . al reverse? te 
matic y, with brix «te . . vy oevery 
thing but the oo myplace 

**Yoew, the ta of thee a « ery ataaype 
here Qiittarite t= vers ar’ “1 a 
wll the prlcerienas oo : tt nls 
bovater three greed tever Cee wr i . 
sumstite,”’ sand Margare bal? fiorwettir 
her Lene 

TT resiectuiler Veet were albeavea ‘ a 
-ullew Ma Nl 
Y stk ! 
treeew ft ! ‘ . 

4 . - ea 
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Rebert, coming in quickly in qaishiy. | The sight of her bad revived more in- 


“Davies wanted to see me. There are 
some tiresome poachers about. That Nick 
is out of jail again. I expect he will have 
no mercy on ny preserves now.” 
“Lexpect your keeper has a hard time 
(sriffiths. “It 
And then you are on 


said isn =) easy lor 


the London market. 


here,” 


the bench; you get well paid out.” 

“Yes, they call nea hard ‘un, and don't 
quite appreciate being brought before me. 
lo they, Margaret?” and Robert spoke 
in a cheery manner as if he heartily ap- 
peciated being disliked. He was a thor- 
ough going sportaman, and liked te up- 
held all the old institutions. 

“Well, it lL were a magistrate and had 


property I expect Io should be down 
on them too. The socialistic ideas so pre- 
valent now have made such men even 
wore blackguards,” said Bertie, duly 


giving his arm te Mrs. Drummond as din- 

ber Was announced. 
“They are awful 

regular plague about here.” 


an nuisance and a 
Conversation was kept up with lively 
discussions on sport and other various 
questions. Margaret said but little, theugh 
her guest remembered how warmdy inter- 
ested she used to get over arguments, and 
could talk well. 
Bertie noticed 
badinage between bustband and wite, but 
he 
husband in any pointet doutt 
alraot 
him 


really happy, tor her eves tx liewd it. 


there was no attemyt at 


te her 
But the 
made 


remarked she always deferred 


restraint aleouther manner 


idlv wish he could learn if she were 
And 
then be put it from: his mind as a danger- 
ous speculation 

“Hy the-bye, Margaret, did hear 
that young Hill Jennie Warde are 
gesting te Hie is getting on 
well. They have been faithtul,” remarked 
ber husband when they were in the draw- 
ing room after dinner. 

“Yes, Robert, L heard of it. We must 
send them a present,’ said his wite, steoop- 
ing to pat the spaniel, 

“And whe are Hill and Miss Jennie 
Warde?” Bertie, “bhvidently 
their fidelity is to be rewarded.” 

“They have engaged tive years. 
They are both poor, He isa seliciter and 
just beginning to make asmall income, 
«> they consider it wise to take their hap- 
piness while they are young, than wait 
till be has amassed «a fortune,” said 
Hobert, whilst «a kind smile beamed in 
bin eyes as he glanced at his wite. 

“Well, she is pluckier than the ma- 
jority of her sex; and actually true toa 
man for five years! 
said cerifftiths 
rather straight at Margaret. 

“bhvidently you do mat count fidelity as 
virtues, Mr. ¢iriffiths; you do 
pet homer us with your growed opamien 
reCurtiinige Chee lewek 
she Knew the stab was for her 


you 
and 


be tmanarried ? 


inquired 


been 


alimieost imereditle! 


sarcastically, looking 


ore of aur 


atinwe res] 
letimntiy. 


Margaret, 


and in a tieasure she felt she deserved it, 
at least tm his eyes 

“Neo, Ddon't 
fetinitely 
ant 


mean tao be 
with grand 
poverty is 


think women 
thew start 
ferlitw tout 


uinitrtie, 


ideas proverbs t 


bard for a Woman, and of ceourme the 
teripter generally appears Ureder Chee torn 
f riches’ amd what then? hve was 
weak, so are her daughters as a rule. 
LDrintiomds versus hearts The «hds are 
om the fortoer LD cheota’t Uelowrnnes Cleevtes —comaly 
I would wot trust » Woman again,”” he 
added in alow tene intended for her ears 
malconee 

“Ah. vou are on the wronmg road alte 
gether, oldechap! Margaret, stamd up fer 


worrr wer, hom't let litem ateuse them im Ghat 


wat Margaret wi net hear anything 


| little longer? 





agremitist worsen, Bertie.” and te laughed | 
mt thems teeth ms If to Provoke am argu 
pevectst 

“No, Robert, Mir. terithiths has es kdentis 


1 aus afraid | oould 
So | 


his decidded opinions 


not convert him. shall 


tight and leave you toe Verar peigees. 


say genni 
They 
are faithful comipanionts, af least men are 
fmithtulte them.’ Withal 


etasok batids amd imiperinted = Riss on her 


ght laugh she 


hustand’s forehead. 


““oh, Margaret, that is weak to retire 
like this before the enemy; vou might 
have routed him utterly as yeu deo me,” 
aumdbe gently took her handin his big 
one and drew her to him for another kiss. 
Ciriffiths looked inte the fre; he did not 
want to see that hiss. 

Bertie stayed a week and all the time 
he seldow saw Margaret alone She 
seemed to keep ber child with her asa 
protection Their oonversatlion hever 
teuchesd upon any other but trivial sub- 
D ne La 

Hie son -~ w ex] at he a 
triatitee Was ea gnei? 7 
“a + “ae % .a™ 
w 

‘ 
4 4 * s 
* lal i . 





tensely the old pain. He was afraid if he 
remained he would lose his control and 
one day be tempted to break the barrier 
just to learn if Margaret had utterly ter- 
gotten the days gone by. 

He knew it would Le the folly of a mad- 
man, doing no good t either, she 
would hold out a colder hand = than 
ever. Honor to his triend made him tor- 
bear; he determined to forfeit nothing, but 
to save himself by flight. 

“What a sestiess chap Griffiths has de- 
veloped into; he wants to be off to-mor- 
row,” said Robert to his wife, “and I have 
a big shoot in ten days time. Could you 
not persuade him to stay on?” 

“Hardly, Robert,” What a welcome 
relief were his first words, and then to be 
asked toinvite him to stay on. It fell 
like a shadow on her heart. “But otf 
course T will ask him.”’ 

later in the day, happening to go into 
the library, she saw him standing idly by 
the window looking out at the rain. The 
drip, drip of the leaves made a melan- 
choly music in the dull light of the after- 
noon. He turned as he beard the rustle 
ot her dress. 

“Mr. Griffiths, my husband tells me 
you are obliged to leave us. Is your go 
ing so imperative? Could you not stay a 
Robert will be so very dis- 


appointed.” 
She spoke hesitatingly, and in a halt- 


‘missed the largest piece, that’s all. 
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| save him from throwing his life recklessly 
| away. 


hearted but polite manner, toying with a) 


book on the table. 

“Do you want me to stay, Mrs. Prum- 
mond 7" he said, coming nearer and look- 
ing curiosity at her white face. 

“Naturally it ad 

“No ifs, Mrs. Drummond. I should 
never have come here had I known 
to meet you; now Tteel TL must go.’ The 
intensity of fteeling in the words made 
Margaret learn the wisdom of his going. 

“Then Tmust tell my busband I failed 
in my mission,” she answered in as light 
a manner she could assume, knowing that 
it he said much more she must yield to 
her terrible temptation and tell him she 
had never been false and that the mere 
sight of his face was a glimpse of past 
happiness, 

Though her conscience bade her tell 
him to go, her heart cried out stay. It 
was a hard moment for both after all the 
years of restraint. 

She was a wife and mother, he had no 
one, but he had his triend’s honor to keep 
and he meant to keepit. He never dreamt 
it was any struggle to her. 

“Mr. Griffiths,” said Margaret in a gen- 
ter voice, “Il think you know Ih 
as you said and—go. I too had hoped 
never to see your tace again.” 

“Tshould have thought otherwise. Wo- 
men generally like to have their old ad- 
mirers hanging round even when they are 
marned. Tnever guessed you different. 
You lowered my high ideal tive years ago. 
I cannot raise it again easily,” 
bitterly, though feeling he was 
and unjust. 

Her manner had told him that she was 
a pure, good woman, but his heart was 


I was 


best. 


he said 
unwise 


| a Woman—when you know that I "he 
broke out passionately and = stepped 
closer. 
Ws 





sore, and in spite of his strong resolutions | 


her apparent indifference was galling. 
“Mr. Grifliths—Bertie, don't talk 
that. You are unfair. 


like 
Timust speak this 


once, though I had meant te keep silence | 


and let you go believing all you have con- 
sidered me. Perhaps it is unwise, who 
knows? Retter to let you heep your own 
harsh opinion. 
“KRertie, I married neither for love 
money Hor position, but merely for 
it could bring my mother, Too late I dis- 
covered how it had all been. Like 
another T ruined my lite uselessly 


oft 
“ hat 


Thiam 
That's 
all. Now go.” 


Margaret spoke almost inaudibly, so 


j deep was the teeling that prompted the 
look at him, | 


confession. She dared not 
but hoped he would leave her. 

Fora moment there was a dead silence: 
inthe room, broken only by the dreary 
pattering of the rain outside and the mioan- 
ing sigh of the wind through the decaying 
leaves. 

Bertie listened; it seemed as though he 
should always hear that falling rain. He 
wanted to say se much, «a load bad been 
Litted. 

He wouk 


like to have held her in his 
jarms and hissed that sweet face again. 
She was another's wife, His hands 


clenched themselves as he fought the 


tenmiptlation. 
“Margaret, why were you not stronger? 


Why, oh why, did you not tell me?” he 
said at last, breaking the oppressive 
slience 
I alse Ae I i Ya ~ al ] 
~ ab ‘ 
“ ® - 
e “ . 4 
“* i sadiv, Ww face s ed ver 
paier in the twilight that du alle rnoun. 
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Rertie hardly dared to make a reply, he 
telt there could be none. A great pity 
filled his soul ax he recognized the unsel- 
fish beauty of this woman, and yet it was 
all so unavailing. She was stronger than 
he. 

Departure was now more imperiously 
necessary. The know ledge that all these 
years she had not torgetten him made his 
trial heavier. But he dared not dally 
now, 

“Margaret, my poor Margaret, God help 
us both. Are you—quite happy?” Such 
a question he felt should not have been 
put, but a man’s vanity somewhat 
prompted it in a measure. Perhaps he 
wanted to teel she was happier than he. 

“Don’t ask me that. No one can be 
quite happy who has done their best to 
shipwreck their life. As Bossuet wrote: 
‘Happiness is composed of so many pieces 
there are always some missing.’ I have 
But 
I have a good husband and the dearest 
ehild. Do not think me unhappy.” 

“Yes, your life is filled; mine 
empty one,” he said bitterly. 

“Make it complete yourself, Do not let 
circumstances you as I did. 
Don’t let me think I spoilt your life en- 
tirely,” said Margaret generously. Hard 
though it was to counsel him to put her 
utterly out of his thoughts, she wanted to 


is the 


conquer 


“You tell me that, Margaret. How like 


“Mummie, mummie, dear!” and a ratt- 
ling of the handle made them start al- 
most guiltily. Bertie’s arms fell to 


side. 


his 


“All right, darling; mother will open 
the door,” called out Margaret. 


“It is so dull wif nurse, I wanted to 
keep with you,” said Daisy, nestling in 
her mother’s arms. Her coming had 


cleared the atmosphere; even the rain did 
not drip sodrearily. 

The living present was thrusting out 
the dead past, making the two learn how 
utterly apart they must stand. For one 
briet moment they looked deep into each 
other's eyes over the child’s head; that 
was their souls’ farewell. 

Margaret with the child in her arms, 
with that wondertul mother’s love shin- 
ing in her eyes, was the picture he took 
away with him. 

He was glad he had been able to fight 
with strength and had left her content at 
least, it not happy. The bitterness was 
gene, and he treasured the memory of a 
good, true woman whose only tault had 
been the unseltishness whieh had 
her spoil two lives so uselessly, 

“Griftiths has altered, Margaret. Queer 
chap to gooff so quickly. He isn’t the 
same cheery fellow he used to be,’ said 
Robert musingly, little dreaming of the 
tragedy his going had prevented. 

“Yes, dear; [think he is changed. Per- 
haps lite will altertor him,” and Margaret 
getupand wenttoher husband and put 
her hand through his arm. It was one of 
the rare times had ever shown any 
demonstration of aflection, but somehow 
she felt she had so to 
who had so 


made 


she 
much atone for to 


this mian generous to 


her. 
His dream of a brighter, fuller lite was 
realized, for Margaret strove to make her 


been 


sacrifice mere complete, and learnt to 
value the noble heart that loved her. 
It was her consolation when Robert's 


place was empty, and she found the peace 


that went to make lite’s perfect happi- 
Ties, 
(tten and often she kissed that dear 


little golden head lying on her heart and 
thought how differently it might have 
ended. 





Miss Gyurkovices. 





BY F. T. H. 





in Hungary, put the proceeds of the 

tobacco factory in their pockets and 
eame down to Pesth to combine a 
their brother the 
alusemment. 


ERY year the (:vurkovies ot Tamasi 


Visit to 
Deputy with a little 


Along the Corso in the mornings, on the 
ice in the aflernoons, they were always in 
evidence, while every evening at theatres, 
balls or concerts they were to be seen en- 


tion of being ready to flirt with anybody 
at any moment, though it was understood 
they were not marrying men. 

Whereas, on the other hand, it was well 
known that no eligible party who came 
within flirting distance of one of their sis- 
ters could possibly escape. 

Every year the Gyurkovics’ parents 
brought a tresh daughter to Pesth and 
provided her with her husband. Nobody 
knew how many girls still remained at 
home, but it is certain thatas soon as one 
was settled another aprveared immediately 
to take her place. 

They were all charmingly pretty and 
coquettish; could dance seven Csardas 
running without feeling any fatigue, and 
could sit night after night at the supper 
table till the dawn began to creepin with- 
out showing any deterioration of their 
dazzling complexions, 

To see one of them roll and light a 
cigarette—atter a glance at her brother the 
Deputy for permission—simply turned 
your head! 

No wonder if, atter a good lot of cham- 
pagne, and the near proximity of a round 
white shoulder, an eligible partner began 
to murmur all sorts of ridiculous things, 
which were promptly clinched by the 
young lady’s practical answer, ‘Please 
speak direct to mamma!” 

It was thus that three of the Miss 
Giyurkovies had already found excellent 
husbands, and had settled down, report 
said, into the best of wives. 

When the shopkeepers in the Waitzner- 
gasse were set to work upon lace petti- 
coats, and embroidered table-linen, peo- 
ple nudged each other and wondered what 
dowry the girls had. 

The initiated smiled, for they guessed 
how Mamma Gyurkovics contrived those 
Nounced peticoats and other simartnesses 
of the trousseau out of her own special in- 
dustry ot peach liquor, of which, never- 
theless, she continued to send each ot her 
married daughters a dozen bottles every 
autuinn. 

Two years ago the good lady brought 
her fourth daughter to Pesth. Ella was 
this one’s name, and she was quite halt a 
head taller and a good bit more coquet- 
tish than any of her sisters before her. 

The young men who were introduced to 
her swore that she was out and away the 
prettiest of all the Gyurkovics girls, and 
that meant that she was the prettiest of 
allthe girls whocame to Pesth, be the 
others who they might. 

With astonishing ease Ella Gyurkovics 
took to the asphalt and parquet of town 
lite, having all the ex perience of her three 
preceding sisters to help her. From the 
very first evening, in a five hours’ sitting 
at supper atthe Bristol, she made a con- 
quest of the gipsy orchestra, and so en- 
chanted the first violin that at all the con- 
certs and restaurants nothing but her 
favorite airs were to be heard. 

As usual the Gyurkovies fever seized all 
the young men in the town, and to all ap- 
pearance it lay completely in Ella’s power 
to decide which ot them should be con- 
ducted towards the inevitable crisis, to 
which all laid themselves open. Never- 
theless everything went awry. 

It was acertain Andreas Gabor whom 
Ella encouraged most markedly, and, as 
her brother had occasion to point out 
later, her unexpected mismanagement of 
the affair ended in the Gyurkovices tamily 
having to return to their country homme, 
atier their fortnight was over, without 
having received the proposal which was 
evidently their due—a thing which had 
never happened to them betore! 

Andreas Gabor, with whom the fourth 
Miss Gyurkovies had really tallen in 
love, Was an exceedingly eligible and 
well-behaved young lawyer, perhaps al- 
most too correct in his behavior to tall in 
with the usual plans of the country 
family. 

A young man who set himself to check 
the waiter’s bill while the supper Csardas 
was being danced, and who appeared to 
grow more and more circumspect the 
more champagne he took, might well 
arouse thesuspicions of Mamma Gyur- 
kovices. 

“I believe that young Gabor is after 
money,” she observed to her daughter. 
“Perhaps it would be as well it you gave 
him his dismissal so that he does not 
manage to spoil your other chances.” 

But Ella was really in love, and was not 
at all inclined to let Andreas slip. Some- 





joying themselves to the scrape ot tiddles 
and the 


popping of champagne corks | 
until the small hours, while, wherever 
they appeared a perfect stream ot tips tol- 

wel! mchimen, Wallers, gipsv mus 
~ " q ~ ris ’ 4 
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| . . - ‘ Z 
were heers or goverhiment als 
rising young lawyers, aud had the reputa- ! 


such a tamily 


how she contrived that he seldom danced 
with any other girl, and was generally 


| beside her out walking or on the ice. 


When she touched his champagne giuss 
with her own betore drinking, and he saw 
i t wheyes lk his Ab 


{row l 


ok straight into 


8 warning 


4 ans bead, cool as it was, Vth*” 


Wilh strange fancies. 


“Hiow 


can one think of marrying in 
unless one is a regular 


gone: 
baa Sse - Ss. 
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don’t know what they 


tothsehild ? I 
would expect; but—~’ : 
Gabor lett this thought unfinished and 
picket up Ella’s tan, which lay beside 
a hat a levely tan! I should like to get 
one jike it tor my sister. Are they very 
x pensive?” 
pe we at all! If you like I could 
order one for you—only eighty florins !”” 

The young man bit his lip. : 

“Eighty florins!’ he thought to him- 
selt; “just the third part of my month’s 
salary!’ 

One of the young Gyurkovics was 
angrily finding fault with a waiter: he 
had ordered one wine, and they had 
brought him a different. 

“Do you take me for a cab-driver that 
you serve me with Hungarian cham- 
pagne 2” he demanded in a rage. 

“No, no! Teannot marry into such an 
extravagant family as this,” Andreas 
Gabor sighed to himself. 

The fortnight was over, the Gyurkovies’ 
money Was almost finished, and it began 
to be time for them to pack and return 
home. 

Ella, who was as lovesick as any school- 
virl, did not know how to face the ap- 
proaching parting. She pinned all her 
hopes on the farewell supper-party, at 
which all the Gyurkovies were to be 
entertained by Gabor and his set; per- 
haps he meant to speak out on this last 
opportunity, 

Iie sat as usual at her side, and what 
with the thought of parting and the 
tenderness of Ella’s manner, he came 
very nearly torgetting his prudent resolve 
ot the previous week; it was a stupid 
action on Ella’s part which recalled him 
to his right mind. The gipsys were play- 
ing Hlla’s favorite melody, and she called 
across Gabor to her brother the Deputy. 

“Milan, | want you to lend me three ten 
thorin notes!’ 

“What for?” 

‘To pive the gipsys.” 

That's my affair!” 

When she saw that he did not mean to 
vive her the money she loosed form her 
aru a shining gold bangle, set with brilli- 
ants, and tossed it into the plate which 
the gipsy had handed round. The Deputy 
brother seemed annoyed at first, then he 
began to laugh, and redeemed the brace- 
let with thirty florins, 

Andreas Gabor buttoned up his coat. 

“LT should be a fool, merely fit tor a 
straight waisteoat, if I offered myself in 
such a family!’ thought he; and with that 
he turned to the lady on his other side, to 
Whom he bad only just been introduced, 
and whose name he had mot caught, and 
beyan tomake himself exceedingly agree- 
able. 

And next day the Gyurkovies tamily lett 
Pesth for their country seat, Mamma 
(ayurkovies taking home with her the dis- 
appointing conviction that her tourth 
duughter was not the success that she had 
ex pected, 

. 


“Nonsense! 


+ ” - * 

It was eight months later, and already 
iid-autumm., Andreas Gabor was spend- 
Ing some time in the country with his re- 
lations, for the quail shooting, and sud- 
denly he remembered that he was in the 
heighborhood of the Gyurkovies, 

“Lought to go and eall,’? he explained 
to his “IT was always meeting 
them in the winter at Pesth.” 

It Was arranged that they should go 
Shooting in the direction of the Gyurko- 
vies’ house and drop Gabor to pay his 
Visit; so it happened that he found him- 
midday, Wh a gun on_ his 
shoulder and a tired pointer at his heels, 
tiirontot the greatold country house, 
just outside the village, which he guessed 
ust be the Gyurkovies’ home, 

“Lt hope IL know them well enough to 
lropin and take a plate of soup without 
ceremony,” he thought hungrily as he 
“tepped across the courtyard. The house 
vertainly showed no outward signs of 
inaynificence, and testified in no wise to 
he wsthetic tastes of its inhabitants. 

In the great empty, sunshiny forecourt, 
rome guinea-towl were scratching up the 
sand; on the paling a lot of milk cans and 
wooden tubs were stuck upside down to 
ary. 

Nota living soul did Gabor encounter 
as he stepped softly into the corrider 
Which ran along the tront of the house. 
He did not dare penetrate tarther in that 
direction, fearing to stumble upon 
of the young ladies in neglige perhaps, 
aud turned instead towards the laundry, 
under the big mulberry tree, where the 
week's washing was going forward and a 


people. 


neil one 


one 


. “Wari of maids 


were passing to 
askets of linen, while the 
shadow 
; eentiemen's shirts, with hen 
. I i fronts, which required special 
Qllention and careful treatment, were 








sorted out and put ready for Miss Ella's 
iron. For here was Eila herself with a 
white handkerchief tied over her hair and 
her sleeves rolled up above the elbow, her 
cheeks pink and warm trom the heat of 
the iron which trom time to time she tested 
against them. 

As she caught sight of the approaching 
sportsman, and recognized who he was, 
she gaveacry and made a rush for the 
house, almost losing a slipper in her 
hurry to escape. 

Two or three others of the girls who 
were engaged with the family washing— 
and who were also the Miss Gyurkovics— 
followed their sister’s example; only the 
genuine washerwomen stolidly stuck to 
their business, 

Andreas Gabor went back to his rela- 
tions’ house, and in the course ot conver- 
sation retailed this curious adventure to 
his cousin; the latter pursed up his lips: 
“What would you have?” he asked. 
“Mrs. Gyurkovics has such a lot or 
children that she is obliged to set them 
all to work. 

“The sons who iemained at home at- 
tended to the farm, the daughters manage 
the kitchen and dairy. They scrub, cook, 
iron, prepare the market produce, make 
all sorts of still-room contections——” 

Andreas Gabor clasped his hands: “It 
you could only have seen them in Pesth !’ 

“Of course! because they spend down 
there what they earn here in a year’s hard 
work. I suppose in town they pass tor 
grandees—eh ? They work the whole year 
in order to enjoy that tortnight in Pesth, 
and stint themselves in nothing as long as 


it lasts !’’ 


7 ” * - * - 


Miss Ella Giyurkovics was not a little 
astonished to tind that,in spite of the 
ironing episode, young Gabor repeated 
his visit to her mother’s house early in 
the partridge shooting season. 

He tound her in the forecourt as he ap- 
proached overseeing some workmen, with 
a cloth covering her pretty hair from the 
dust. . 

This time she did not attempt to escape 
him, for sl had given up the hope ot im- 
pressing him with her grandeur; she 
made room tor him beside her on a heap 
oft empty sacks, and when he sat down 
she let the cover slide off her hair on to 
her shoulders. She spoke of all sorts of 
indifferent subjects. Then he suddenly 
interrupted. 

“Do you remember, Ella, that last even- 
ing at Pesth, when we danced together? I 
did not think then that I should ever see 
you like this!” 

The girl grew very red; then with a 
quick, natural impulse she turned and 
looked the young man full in the face, 

“It matters very little. I did not please 
you particularly that eveping—nor can I 
please you much now!” 

“You are mistaken. Beth then and now 
you pleased and please me very much in- 
deed!’ 

“But better that evening in Pesth?” 

“On the contrary, much better here in 
Tamasi !”’ 

The girl shook her head doubtingly and 
looked down at her leather country-soled 
shoes just showing beyond her cotton 
skirt. ‘The far:n-man came to fetch the 
sacks and they had to move, Ella’s heavy 
shoes making a crunching on the gravel 
as the young lawyer walked beside her. 

“Why do I please you best here in 
Tamasi?” she asked, looking at him over 
her shoulder with a smile. 

“Because here I dare to hopethat by the 
side of a man of small means " 

He did not finish. Ellainterruptedina 
very low voice: “It would depend so very 
much who the man was !”’ 

“It it were 1?” 

Ella seemed to weigh the proposal for a 
minute or two, then she answered, ** Please 
speak direct to mamma!’ 

Andreas Gabor went to Mamma Gyur- 
koviesstraight-way. Afterwards Mamina 
Gyurkovies said to her daughters: “TL al- 
ways knew thatit was necessary to impress 
aman, but Thad no idea that household 
work andall that sort of thing, would 
make such an impression on a man of the 
world like Gabor!” 

A tew months later Ella Gyurkovies’ 
trousseau was on view in show rooms at 
the Waitzner-gasse in Pesth, and every- 
one was astonished at the elegance of the 
embroidered petticoats and the lace trim- 
med tea gowns. 

And the Mamma 
Gyurkovies brought her tifth daughter to 
town, who was even prettier than the four 


following carnival 


previous sisters, 
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learning how to sing a love song. Never 
Was there a greater mistake. 

Italian women, even in 
good circumstances, work harder than 
any other women I know. Nota stitch is 
done in the house that they do not do. 

They spin and make their own linen, 
rear their own silk worms, knit their own 
stockings and the stockings of their whole 
tamily, make their own dresses, hats, 
bonnets and cloaks, and superintend all 
the baking, cooking and cleaning of the 
house, if they do not positively do them 
themselves. 

They rarely go out, except on Sundays 
and holidays, and rarely receive visitors, 
unless in the highest society, where one 
day a week is set aside for receiving. 

They are pertect slaves to their hus- 
bands, whose comfort they study trom | 
morning until night. I have heard much 
of Italian illicit love making, but I have 
never seen it. 

It may exist, perhaps, among the aris- 
tocracy, but in the middle and lower 
classes itis more imagination than reality. 
Besides, even in high society, they main- 
tain the custom of making theirown wed- 
ding outfits. 

A young friend of mine, who has just 
married, has brought her husband four 
dozens of every article of body and house 
linen, all made and embroidered with her 
own hands, even the lace which trims the 
house linen being of her own work. 

All the stockings, also, were knitted by 
herself. Nor is this the exception; it is 
the rule in Italy. Who, after this, shall 
say that the Italian women are idlers? 
No one, certainly, who bas known and 
seen them as I have will ever say so; on 
the contrary, | would hold them up as 
models for all other women to imitate. 

Why, even in Rome, once the capitol ot 
the world, the women spend their time 
between their house and church, varying 
these with an occasional walk on Sundays 
and great holidays, while everything in 
the house is done by themselves, and for 
the most part without a servant, servants 
being too expensive for most incomes 
nowadays, BK. OG. 

a 

ORIGIN OF FENCING.--From the first in- 
vention of the sword down to the pericd 
when the fifteenth century was drawing 
toa close, the weapon had always been 
used as an arm of offence, 

The person using it thrust or hewed it 
into the body of his antagonist whenever 
he had a chance, and the only detence 
against it was a stout armoror an inter 
posed shield. 

It is not to be supposed thatan ancient 
warrior, or one belonging to the earlier 
middle ages, never thrust aside or parried 
with his own a stroke of his enemy's; but 
this method of defence was not depended 
upon in those days; the breast plate, the 
helmet, or the buckler was expected to 
shield the soldier while he was endeavor- 


towns and in 


ing to get his own sword into some unpro- 
tected portion of the body of his antago- 
nist. 

ut about the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain the science of fencing 
was invented. This new system of tight 
ing gave an entirely new use to the sword. 

It now became a weapon of defence as 
well offence. Long, slender rapiers, 
sharpened only at the point, were the 
swords used in fencing; 

Armed with one of a gallant 
knight or high-toned courier, who chose 
the new method of combat, disdained the 


us 


these 


use of armor; the strokes of his opponent 
were warded off by his own light weapon, 
and whichever the two contestants 
were enabled to disarm the other, or de 
liver a thrust which could not be parried, 


of 


could drive the sharp point of his rapier | 


into the body of his opponent if he felt seo 
inclined. 

The rapier, which was adopted to com- 
bat two persons, and not for general war- 
fare, ths weapon of the 
duellist; and as duels used to be as com- 
thought 
how 


soon became 
mon as law suits are now, it was 
necessary that aman should) know 
thus protect the lite and 
his family, and his 


and 
himself, 


to fence, 
honor of 


friends. 





SporILED THE Partry.—*You weren't at 
the Jones’s’’ said the yirl with the brown 


cape, 

“No, I wasnt, and I'm awfully sorry. 
You see, I should have been there, but | 
you bed 


“Well, you ought to be glad that you 


weren't.” 
“Why, what was the matte: 


?> Talways 


thought everybody had s poor time 
shen they went to the Jeoorse “ for I be 
4 
I ry ] 
and talk about luings Now, for my pa 
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“But it wasn’t. We just sat and looked 
ateach other all the evening, and every- 
body went home feeling uncomtortable.” 

“You don’t mean it! Why, what was 
the matter? Did anything happen?” 

“Lam not sure whether to say yes or 
no. You see, it was this way. The pianist 
didn’t come, and there wasn't anybody 
there who could play, so of course we 
couldn’t talk, and we all sat there feeling 
bored until it was time to go.” 








—— 


At Home and Abroad. 











The court of Pope Leo XIII. comprises 
1000 persons. There are twenty valets, 
14 chamberlains, 300°) extra honorary 
chamberlains, L430 supernumerary cham- 
berlains, 30 officers of the noble guard, 
and 60 guardsmen, 1 officers of the Swiss 
guard and palace guard, 7 honorary chap- 
lains, twenty private secretaries, ten 
stewards and masters of the borse, and 
sixty duorkeepers, 

The adherents of the lost cause of the 
Stuarts are disputing the claim made tor 
Qlueen Victoria of the longest reign in 
english history. They point out that the 
reign of King James IIL. and VILI., lasted 
from 1701 to 17, or over sixty-tour years. 
To be sure he was never King in fact, but 
reign was acknowledged by many 
subjects who were loyal to him = in the 
field and on the scaffold. 


his 


Gireenland boys are great egg collectors. 
As soon as the gulls and other birds that 
nest in the far north appear in the spring, 
the work begins. No boy who has not 
practised # yreat deal at climbing the 
rough mountain sides and creeping over 
the glaciers is allowed to venture on the 
perilous task. But at fifteen, and even 
before, a Greenland boy is strony of limb, 
as fearless of heart, and as cool of head as 
any steeple climber, 

In Venice not long ago a lottery draw 
ing gave rise to the opening of coflins, in 
order that the sign of a lueky number 
might be detected in the eye or on the lips 
of the corpse. Shrouds, dusty and cov- 
ered with mould, were examined for 
traces of writing that might lead to the 
sought-for Knowledge, and new-born in- 
fants were closely inspected tor birth- 
marks that would reveal the secret, while 
it is said that ladies ot birth and education 
wore their dresses with the insides turned 
out, in order to propitiate the god of the 
wheel. In Naples a monk was fallen on 
hy two footpads, and, tailing to tell them 
the lucky number, was beaten so severely 
that he afterwards died, 


certain 
was toned 


An original individual of a 
town, who during lifetime 
living, has just died, leaving a 
thie 
tritist 
ditlerent 
lias Stipe 


his 
of good 
legacy of S000 to five friends under 
tollowing conditions, The legacy 
be spent on dinners served in 
restaurants, and the decensed 
lated that at each 
dish and particular 


was very fond, shall 


meal a certain special 
Which he 
be served, and that 
memory shall duly 
the five compan 
in black clothes 
and thie 
dining-room preceded by a tlag and to the 
music of an accordion, 


wine, ot 


at dessert his bees 
drunk. Furthermore, 
aust dine together 


black yleves, and 


loons 


must enter 


There seems to bea curlous restriction 


existing in Berlin to hamper the design 
only 


ers of monumental sculpture, royal 





Personapes are nllowed to be Cooreptnietiies 
rated by equestrian statues, meaner mor 
tals have to be content with being on foot. 
Attention 


Inconsequence Of the wish expressed by 


has been called to this wiatter 


members of the committee responsible tor 

the erection of the national tribute of re 
yard for ismarck, that their tellow-coun 
}tryman should be represented mounted 
on horseback. Some S400,000 has been col 
lected tor this monument, and 
|} naturally « desire that it should 
aS important as possible; but the regula 
stated to be 
departure from the usual Custom is to be 


there is 
bees noasacde 


tions are lmitatitable, and me 


allowed. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


> J loca! applications, as they cannot reach the 
| diseused portion of the ear. There ts only ene 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu 
tlonal remedies. Deafness is caused by an 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets in 
Hamed you have # rumbling sound or tm por 
fect hearing, and when it ts entirely closed 
Deafness la the result, and unless the inflam 
mation can be takep outend this tube restored 





t ite nortoal congition, hearing will be de 
atroyed forever, mune new Out Of ten ure 
aus%6d by catarfy, hich t* not? “y bpatanm is 
Gawu e ] oon j tion the i - in fu “on 

We will give One H od bb are for an 
case Of Dealnesa aused Dy catarre) that cas 
not be cured by Mall's Catarrh Cuore. Sead fo 


circulars, free 
¥. J. CHENEY & CO., Teiede, 0 
| Me Boia by Vruggists, 7c. 
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THE WISE SNALE. 


BY Ww. H. 


AC KIF, being a 


wterriore sluotit 


ttle leov, wae tond of 
and tigers aod 
He liked to read about people 


countries where 


bears 
e jieetis 
whe went into far-sway 
whe always 
Ketting nearly hilled— but not quite. 

liked other 
beautiful, good 
Prince 
Phesv each had «a book of etories the sort 
thew liked Deemed used to sit on the 
pursery floor and read them on wet days. 
of shaggy 
wars Walking about on great hills 
woolly- 


“A ye ive.” and were 


him mister, stories 


leanne 


‘ nalreout flowers, and 


niatdens whe tiarried the hairs 
and 
Jmechie’s becook brad pictures 
white 
of leew orot savages, with funny, 

looking beads «tuck with feathers. 
that the savages’ 
heads looked like the feather broom with 
hanging 


Devcatuie tixen!d to say 


which ture 


lusted the pictures 


onthe wall, but then, you see, Jeanie was 


only «a girl 


Aithough stories 


they liked reading 
very much, they liked hearing therm much 


better and every night after tea, mother 


Jackie 
enty of 


used tor tell thers cone alway* 


wanted one with »p lions and 


tigers with very big growls in it. He 


would «ay 


‘let's have the second chapter of that 
jolis ltiiyger whe went to « party and 
mle igh the «? jren while they were 


looking atm tiagie lanters 


Pieat quit 


Devsstiter wertnlcd lewek 
tintil tuether told ber that it 


frigrhite trex] 


waent true, 


mtd the tiger mever 


had teeomin typ the fairies and the tigers. 


“eDtnee she eatid, “there was a very 


Wicked stuhe 


“As thich as inv leg inthe big part?” 
naked Jack te ‘And did his sting heep 


on coming out and spitting at people? 
99 


And had he got stripes 
Vena ll bewer in mw ticonmient Hie lived on 
tree in 


color of 


the very top branch of the tallest 
the ferret 
thie Bree, 


lie was «a 


and as he was just the 
it was ditheult te see hin at all. 
very knew 
nearly evervthing, ble hnew what toade 
Without 


that the 


wike spake, and 


a Wheel geo round and rewnd 
tumtling over, ated he heard all 
itimect aid 


eittys ite the evening, wud what tiakes the 


knew why the nightingale only 


teen ay bier egress int Motte elme’~ 
them Piet withougl: be was so clever he 
“4 t hited, and there was one thingy 
that teaches batees very mngery: be centled meet 


Lever mei vcrnne: ter torte hs him taal, whieh weund 


revtatedd mated reotptecd the tramhk of the tree 
unit tL wmitticest heed the grass 

ttre fa 4 tte gir very pretty, 
Devout with ren es sprituhkied all over 
Dierr frame ermine siniggitngeg threuyh the 


forrest 


“There was oss growing on the 
etiake - treme thre yreetiest atid tticmst 
eushionyv taess that vou'ever saw Ana 
thie the grin Wiaatitea) smote Very mite! 
Shoe peut aut ber tiatad mtd poalled off 
bermtitifeal preem« it ms she idl it she 
te tied theee tay the stiabe's tail.” 

\ bhuthe wae a ta ts shake’s onlv « 
ta sith «a {tie teeny” tit of head on 
tary \ | j { av if toe oc) mtiy 
»t | Lae sail aw If 

(th, vem, plenty stripes groldd anid 
wil it as the very tiy his tall that 
bye i t biesd. Aticd bee atne wriy 
yling ' tree at ‘ he Was vers 
ery wtih ‘ 

Ar ehepton stitiging sand stinging 
oN he «did worse than that Hie said 
heecowuld talk, you hnhow that he would 
turn | titer wm Clgre ard Chiat shew j 
ave t ‘ s tip ‘ hie te mt 
eometumty salda kind word to her This 
wllahe “i Chrevtagehit h trimer lf scr ve ry lever 


everest creature in the w hice 


-" j eve fresrot that anvone would 
everesasy a} }weord tom tiger.”’ 
{ods ‘ fied thre ttle Kir. #® inother 
Ti ache eal ‘ 
Woisv, thie tlie pir Catmeand ate her 
J ' 
4 j “A ‘nlf 


ther wenton. “She 


‘ t i est abd Was Very tiiser- 
ahoie she never forgot that she wasn't 
areul thy alt igh she looked exactly 

ne ‘ ‘ ‘ ther tigers, of course, 


—_ - ~ a 


Our Young Folks. ise 


went to m party at | 


all 

Jeanie alwave asked for fairies with 
yellow hair and shining sticks, with a | 
wtar at the ered. im their band: so mother 


| came toa little he 





will, for notwwdy likes a tiger. I'll teach 
you to go tugging at the tip of my tail” 
“But at poor tiger 


into the water and are singing pretty 


one dav, the songs.’ 





last 


ladies in it; sates are dipping their hands | The World’s Events. 


jxe in « lane just on the “Now look through the hole trom this 


herder of the forewt. and somehow she side,” said the rabbit, turning round the | The song of the nightingale can be 
fancied that «he had «een it before. It oak-apple to her, “what do you see now? , beard at the distance of @ tiie. 
Wasa very pretty bouse, with pink and “Ob, such a sight; some men talking | The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 


loudly and angrily, and stumbling as they 
walk: three women are crying, “0 earily 
and naturally, and are asking them to do 
4 hey refnse, and seem to bee 
angry. The man nearest the wall turns 
round and hits the woman by him. Ob! 
she is shrieking so. She has fallen! Is 
mbie dead * | 

“Look again, and you will see some- 
thing new." 

Fairy Blueteil'« little 
tracted with griet and 
pathy, but her blue eyes were dry. 

“This time there ix a jail, with two 
windowsin it. The sun seems to have 
fallen out with the grey stone of the 
prison, for not tor one moment in the day 
In one of the 


yellow roses climbing on the walle an j England, will bold 11/99 people. 


apple trees in the orchard, and beautiful Little alligators are kept as drawing 


pets in soroe of the fashiouable tin «. 
abroad. 


red, juicy strawberries peeping out trom room 


their dark green leaves in the strawberry something. 


bend. A bicycle is supplied to every police 


station in the suburte of Paris for the use 
the force. 

More than 1,250,000 aeres of the 
| earth * surface are devoted to the cultivation 
of tobacco, 

If a snail's head is cut off and the 
avimnal placed inacool, moist place another 
head will grow. 

Some of the screws that are used in a 
wateb are 80 smiail that, to the unaided eye, 
they appear like #tee! fillings 


“The door of the house was open, and 
She went upstairs and 


the tiger went in 
Blepped (ato a bedraum where there was 
a little cot. And inside the cot was a baby 
boy 

“Directly the poor tiger saw bim, she 
knew that it 
had been ever aa 
even able to talk and 
when she went away into the forest and 
pulled the tail. She telt very 
miserable, but could mot ery, of course | 
and only gave alow growl.” 

“And wae the baby very 
And did the father come up with a big 
gun?" who always thought 
that he could finish a story. 


face Was COM- | 


was her little brother, who extreme syt- 
much smaller and not 


walk on the day 
anake'’s 


do they come tace to face. 
stpall windows sits a young man -young 
to look at but hishair is grey. Oh me! 
he isso pale! It seems as if be were al- 
most the reflection of some other man, he | 
He miust be «tified 
‘And so young. 
so frightened, 


The largest bee-keeper in the world is 
aCaliforuia gentiemman, who bas 6/69) bi ves, 
producing JV pounds of boney yearly 


frightened? 


asked Jackie, A shower of toads recently fell on the 


railway track in Topeka, Kansas, so imped 
jing the progress of @ train that it bad w 
slop. 

It is estimated that the light of a full 
moon three bundred thouesad 
titnes Weaker than sunlight, when the “great 
orb of day 


No. Strange to way, the baby was not looks sothin and sad. 
All he did 


hands and «mile and say, ‘Come 
pretty big 


in those heavy, still walls. 
Ob, Il don't like it, I am 
take it away 

“Thix will be the last picture,” said the 
rabbit. He glanced at the trightened little 
face and at the 
which seemed te be a darker shade; 
the horror of the scenes they had wit 
But no tears 


frightened at all was tea put 


out tis 


here, you puss-puss, I love 


in at leaat 


you 

“so you see, someone did speak kindly 
wrong 
into a lit 


i8 standing at meridian. 
snake beside bring blue eves, 
And the tiger turned 


and her mieother, 


atter all, and the wise was 


‘Familiarity breeds contemyA’’ 
found in 
every European or Asiatic 
literature. It# earliest fourm is believed tw te 
| iu the banekrit. 


wa 
or another is 
MD gUuUage Laving & 


for ones how 


one torts 


rovert 
tle girl who had been = 
nessed creeping over them. 
shone there. 


Fairy Bluebe!} 


very unt appy in«diews], was #oO uv ad to get 


her back, and told her never, never to go 


inty the forest alone again.” ‘««mall hands shook as 


The lowest arnnuai salary paid any 
one in the Consular service Of this Govern 
ment is one duliar. This in reeeived ty the 
(onsular agents at Kalatuata, (reece, 2nd 
lardanelies, Turacy. 

The human hair 
MWost profilable crop that grows. Five tune 
it ure itsported. The Parisians 
harvest upwards of 38/490 pounds, equai is 


she clasped them together, and her whole 
face trembled asshe avain looked through 
the hole in the oak-apple. 


a a AN 


THE KAINBOW KIBBON. 


“Oh, look!" she screamed, “a rough man 
is bending over a tiny child ona lonely 
road, he seems wild, and careless of what 
heis doing. He grasps the child's tiny 
arm and shakes it. A carriage comes 
past,and the man steps outof ite way, 


BY V.L. 
is absolutely the 


VAIRIES cannet cry; and what a pity 
‘ it im threat 


tritist lereamkw With 


tiany tender little hearts SUT ually 


utthat overtlowing | 
. j value lO $¥ SES) per auuum. 


Of feeling to southe their sorrow. but the wee child is lett there! It will be | , ’ 
Scots teens tes tin to Cee di Qh et “Pay weddings ’ are pot uncominos 
killed! Oh, ean IT not gettoit! Ob, can 
all the fairies were young all the fairies ' in some of the rural districts of Germany. 


I net go Ooh, what «hall we do—oh, me, 


and elves and dwart~ Fairy Poliie leg 5. O99 Ali the guests pay « fiaed sum for the emter- 
oh d 
“ to voalso, and «he had nothing ne ee ; taininent, and the receipie are used to furnish 
as to yo alee ; ‘ a ify new The fairy sinks downon a clump OL | 4 home for the bridai couple. 
we shew ired of daisies an: 
to wear hee as t re t aisies and mosxs,and her small frame shakes and i ; p 
primroses anu spiders’ webs. Barrels, casks, pais, etc., are now 


quivers, 


A great something rises into her 


There are beautiful shops in Fairyland. | slender throat sad almost chokes her nade by moulding woud-pulp in the desired 
At the bestet them you can buy dewdrops | TY Ee a aor ‘ * | shape, subjecting it to beat in the forin of GA 
vn Fairy Bluebell wrings her hands, “aif OF Water, steams of Other vapor, aud com 


fora toadatec!, and you can get fairy got, 
: & and presses them to ber burning eyes, and 





. ) a aa . “ake pressing itby bydraulic pressure. 
lets, | 7 re t hieay s hairy Blue ‘ when she draws them: down they are wet M ; b 
wende ner WAY “ ; shop that looked with dew dew that becomes water, and | Many frallway corporations bere are 
Very Imvititiy, an w tiie “as wm he merrpes rei 4 sutifs 
‘ 1 ‘ sich 4 fest ned rushes down in s torrent of tairy tears, folluwing the foreign custom of planting 
Willi cerwelige teuie , : 7 ri fruit trees along tite sides of Llheir liber, Lee 

and wets litth Bluebell through and ‘ 
*T wish for a piece of broad ribbon, te ' a are @ Sew districts “whete apple apd cherry 
° Phe line _ . ‘ ‘ a a * levee 

make an entice teall-dress.*’ whe “ai j through. he has alrea ty sbred the price have for soine yeate beet the comtuon fr rr} 
tr" ' \ a ' ° ' a“ ‘d ot the beautitul raimtaow  ribsbeon many, trees 

bierte ia jist eet! @ Leavy Shower, ame . 

- many times, but «he does mot thir ‘ ome a ‘ a a 
ner tnd -Maet Wee Wes. that. uak of Ine Court Theatre in Munich hasa 
¥en, SERCE, HO Here Ree very beau- j “There,” said the rabbit, “you've done revolving stage, the part in view of thes 

tiful ritvbor just now, and you are the | ‘ ¢ dience representing One quarter of a circie 
first Cer merer iff Will vou hind!y come ou pre A chatige of seene can be eflected in ele+es 
‘ > It y hiet } P| “Eve tinished,” said Bluebell: “what ix seconds by bring ng to the front the uett 
stairs is ver hig up ‘top of 9 . 
“ 4 . 7 wh pr, at the t pra your tee, please ” jUarter of the circle 

lie je 

, ‘Tami never paid,” said the brown b- F = —_— ad 

Sothe shopman led Fairy Bluebell to bits “t de le “sollte ral> Ace ording to an official estimate made 
the topoot wm lotty elms she could easily eae wens inthe Treasury Depertinenut, the present por 
climb, being so used te it), and there : Phat is very charitable of you,” an Ulation of tbe United States slightly excrete 
trosit of thetn al ‘ swered Fairy Bluebell; “Thank you very | 77,000,000. This indicates an annual inercere 
ontot then « ’ 7 


fie“ lowely piece olritvbon 


t! | ee) } miueh.” of more than 2/0888) siuee the iast Feircrs 
he colors of the rainbow 
ri ' ' i ' soshe turned home, and cheered upon Census Was lLaked ja 
ere, Cat i= at of it sid ; 
the shopmas Wie i tok vane 7 the ways And when she thought of her An experimental race was recently 
th j lint it ! very lemverly 
, * Visit te the rabin ro “do ay me 2 be : enilf at tpert 
thi al ami” Nee one bas wee hit) before: It is ' ‘ - t. ws . rien} aeait, be ade between a miifui ty pint apd a0 et; ¥ 
quite out of three creoesiys aa ¢ Cause she Was so gl ad te be able to ery. pebiuan, the test being the number of t ve 
I ry i Nnd she was still erying when she passed 4 phrase of eight words could Le reprod : 
al Sl aperteo “ “as tratler-of Pe z ; ‘ thirt 
‘Hi wt ened +? } ' sdlcatat Chie rat teens ssbaeoge, Phat reminded her ot |** Ave minutes Pte ty piet seared thirty- 
womtueh it i” ashe her ball dreen. sushe tarned in seveD and the peninan twenty-tbree. 
‘Three tears the yard, tuadam,” “Tt ' i. al ” i } 
Fairy Liuele sheart sank. “And how ave come about that ribbon,” she If the many Gisputes Which Lave re 
any wards are there? ois wi M i show it to me 4f4i10, cently arisen in conpection with «cycling arp 
jritane ii iteresasit our Courts wi it r 
That bast t ascerta ned, madan ' ' ; - vu hey 2 — z , # " gr -— 2 
=) 4 i ‘ iti om | ‘ | I - . Ras 4 , - , a 
We have tyety 1 of the other end aes ry lo say that itis gone,” said |! FCHUEE CASCE TNSS 56 BESS 
7 ae he shopman ary tu establisi wa epecial Court to deal * 'S 
smd we tl nt es are } liny it, and “<a t “ deport f $ f , 
4 , a1) oe " \? liiie be an ebortueus Heid © juriey' 
“weare ‘ tliat they w sli it le 
i=ii lL; ‘ P ; . ° “euce 
© we ave ‘ 1 {ant We Hiwlati, we don t quite know 


° ‘ 
0% tn 4 lear.’ shed 5 iE howit was! We had tied our end. as we Act ording to statistics. the numi-« ; 
; ‘ sf miu ‘ airs Sl ine be ; - 


Hut there was rabbitint thought, securely toone of the pillars in dearly telephone conversations in the | : 
bul ‘ a- tra thier Woennd. sf} , . ‘a 
had heard, wt alt! ht the shop, and suddenly, without the least “tstee 18 so\8UUy, Of telegraphic tmesexs 
‘ ‘ ¥ Ary “4 Ow frevceny hve 7 ° j ; 4 ie 
eved bit andy ‘ ity , pie Le jJeth, the whole thing disappeared. Not Ceara oF are ignite, LAE oF faces 
ii ; md tried him. had scent, 15,0UUJRNU, aud several pundred ties 
jhe one’ of ARES ; esen an end of that we had tied +s : ane 
_ ' -" K people do things tt saudelectric tuoters, There are MAN cic : 
whieh an ty ther way they could per. yeasts raiiMaye. Itis estituated that to 2amyan pet 
e ‘ ele i} . - ‘ 
torn Fairy Hluete hae Deas Gies Itall melted ss asthe stars melt When sunsin this country ciectricity contributes ® 
i is 3 
thither, and revguested the ratebace ‘ tnortiog breaks, and sithvertgehs we meurehed means of livelihoud 
4 . ’ se © ber Tyeiy 
Raid / , ad , everywhere it Was low le ‘ . [) we. 
her to shed seme naturel tears fain : oP —_ pg be found. Iu the neighternoud of the it 
oe - - . P ‘ Lt severtnies ust «a 1 hie clon P a 
Certainty, said the rabbit. He tetehed : poe J : wuds bad sucked mudas the sea is ettremely tranpepares’. 
shoahk apple fret «heap of other things it uy ra thmt the fiseberinen can readily see the ad 
stad beld it before kuairy HBluetse!] Wihata pity , said Fairy bo ltie beri]. ad | of juobsters protrud ig from theirs i 
Phiis represent» the world.’ he i had brought the tears with me all ready piaces in the rocks at considerable c 
rad, * maid; J+ 
**lomobs Qhireocsgehs Chaise little e at tl ‘ , iD suppose it can't be he pread.”’ Pou entice the crustaceans frou: these cre ? 
’ . ° +s ‘ he aon. ae e 
Kairv Bluete lid « he haat ' Kaactly, tuadam, it can't be bel ped l they lle severai shails together to form « 
I rit i iL «dl = =lie a ‘ a : 
aes. ele ai fetes a0 een bid- am really very surry; it you would hey BDd dangle them in front of the juts 
whi, i -iaie “a state . mar ° © ah. bd wus liad 74 
; the heart of the priturose colored * When be swallows the ball they baul bim +, 
Wienes] Wor -s . vo . 
“What do you see?" asked the rabbit “No, thank you, not to-day.’ There is in Milan a covered street 
ae - nh wm sight s court } = th “baaetly so, tiadan (peremd- Sheer tiliiy Circular shape roufed with giase end 
eral 4:1, With - ‘ ‘ 2 P 
Vvely iadioes in besutitul dresses dancing : oe | ~* KO to the Oakland luted by « large dome, round the ines 
. ‘ , = 4 u pgeiat i ‘ - & ‘ ‘ * re { sus irhers Ihe 
vA “eé t we ‘ er DD ! ex ; mite : ‘ ‘ ee . + é 
i } mor ‘ i, " } “ K 4 “ane i ‘ ain . se wl « echt waa ad , 
’ sv 4 1 ou - ‘ r 7 tr “ lisse 
‘ i a the w y Wee 
~ ‘. = =A 
‘ aN . a “a2 a? 
- s “ . r . s 
P e . . . . ‘ 
“ > “« ‘ 


e608 8 boat with two pretty ' mave tried k 


Ppicea.® Lie seul s 
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GOUD-BYE. 
BY & LF FANU. 
What you might onee have been to me, 
+ does not matter now, 
ge eA you, and left you free 
break your vow. 


he ey Le 


) aid you loved me—and perhaps 
Sou may have teen sincere, 
Hot when we parted, you forgot— 
do pot blame you, dear. 


sod now, though you are mine bo more, 
Though lean not forget 
[he days gone by, leurse you not; 


For, dear, | love you yet 





BENEATH THE SEA. 


If we compare the bottom of the sea, 
far as iti« known, with the surface 
dry we find many im- 
cant differences which modern in- 

cation bas brought very vividly to 
nt. The of the land is di- 
raitied in many ways by the action of 

atmosphere, the rain, the streams 


land, 


I thie 


surface 


| rivers, by alternating periods of 
-ture and drought, by frost and 


winds, and, on the coast, by the move- 

nent of the sea itself. 

of the ocean none of 

vents are at work; consequently 
re is very little diversity of surface. 

it has been found by innumerable 
uodings that there exist at the bottom 

f the sea vast plains and valleys, and, 


ony the floor 


igen 


d there, great mountain chains, 
the summits Of which occasionally rise 
of the water. But 
evervibing is on a vast and monotonous 


atese the surface 


wale devoid of diversity, because there 
ison senipturing forces at work, no 
vanation of temperature, no alternating 
\- is of heat and cold, no winds, no 
movement of the pater. 
The bettom of the deep sea is, in- 
led entirely screened from the warmth 
heat of the sun by the intervening 
mass of water. On land we often ex- 
re pience that the intervention of clouds, 
Wich are simply steam, or divided 
masses of water, results in gloom and a 
f f temperature. This effect is in- 
ty more intense at the bottom of 
the oeean, between which and the sun 


loere is interposed, not only for a day 
_a layer of cloud, but, for ever, a 
often 


r iwe 


me of water several miles 


bien at tifteen fathoms from the sur- 


we toe light is much sul«lued, pro- 
yo mere the appearance of pale 
ight than of sunlight, and ex- 
nts made with very sensitive 


erapetsne plates in the clear water 
Lake of Geneva have shown that 


Lut does not penetrate to a greater 


iu there than one hundred and 
ive fathoms. In the open ocean 
n the tropics, where sunshine is 
ntense, no light penetrates be- 


adepth of two hundred fathoms. 
wtuis allis dark. 


('rdinary plant life, so abundant on 


tye] ' 


appears to be entirely absent 
© floor of the deep seas: for plants 
crow only in the presence of sun- 
Hence these silent 

sos and valleys beneath the waters of 
vean are, as far as we know, 


vast, dark, 


alme)- 
It is difficult, 


bare Of veyetation. 


read, to conceive that life of any 
nit could be found in the midst of 
desolation: and yet the dredging« 


“ during the last twenty years have 


ef othat these cold, dark depths 
teem with animal life. 
the surface of the sea we are ac- 
He to the pressure of the super 
nt atmosphere only which 
- is Ever e ki we. to aly ! 
sO every square inch of 
lines f «tir beodies But water i- 
t i. a ‘ 4 
- i niles , o tua 





column of water two thousand fathoms 


deep exerts a pressure of about two and 
a half tons to the square inch, which is 
very different from fifteen pounds. 

Such are the conditions under which 
animals must live at the bottom of the 
They are subjected to enormous 
pressure, they are absolutely deprived of 
sunlight; they live in a medium, the 
temperature Of which is only a little 
above freezing-point; and, as there are 
no plants for them to eat, they are 
carnivorous and highly rapacious. Let 
us take, for instance, a deep-sea fish 
which naturalists call Tauredophidium: 
we find it closely allied to those peculiar 
blind fish which inhabit the under- 
ground waters of the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky. It is quite blind; under- 
neath the skin, where the eyes usually 
are, we find mere rudiments of those 
organs. Or let us take again the deep- 
sea crustaceans, animals of the crab 
kind, we find that they are also blind; 
they have eye-stalks, like their close 
relatives the lobsters, but the eye-stalks, 
like those of the peculiar crayfish of the 
Mammoth Cave just mentioned, carry 
no eyes. 

But other inhabitants of these great 
ocean depths manufacture, 30 to speak, 
their own light, by secreting from their 
tissues a curious phosphorescent sub- 
stance which is produced by certain 
minute glands, as in the fire-fly and 
glow-worm. Thus many of these strange 
Leings, both fishes and crustaceans, are 
highly luminous. And in all 
cases the eyes are singularly developed, 
larger than 


(nean. 


these 


being much usual, and 


well-provided with  blood-vessels and 
nerves. 

If there are no plants growing at the 
bottom of the deepest waters of the 
ocean, how are these submarine ani- 
mals provided with food and oxygen? 
The surface of the sea, besides its host 
of seaweeds and larger animals, is 
crowded with minute organisms, and 
there is an incessant rain, so to speak, 
of such small food, both vegetable and 
animal, from the surface to the depths 
below. The rivers also convey to the 
sea a large amount of vegetable food 
which finds its way tothe bottom of the 
ocean. It is on food derived from these 
sources that the lower forms of life are 
supposed to feed. Some species of deep 
sea fish are very they have 
immense teeth: 
capable of opening wider even than the 
mouth of 
animals are generally of 


rapacious: 
and their mouths are 
a serpent. These deep-sea 
sombre and 
uniform colors, in harmony with the 
gloom of their habitation, deep black 1- 
a common tint, and dark purple shad- 
ing off to red and pink. 


Grains of ( Gold. 


He that always complains is never 
pitied. 

The same refinement that t 
new pleasures €x poses Us lo Dew paites. 

The virtue of 
ance; the virtue of adversity is fortitude. 

He that calls one ungrateful sume up 


¥y of. 








Tite i 


prosperity is lenmiper- 


alitnme evil that a man can be guiil 
This is a manly world we live in 
(oor reverence is good for nothing if it does 
not begin with seif-res pect. 
As daylight can be seen through very 





i 


«maj! holes, so tittle things will illustrate « 
person's character. 

A wise man ought to hope for th: 
best, be prepared for the worst, and bear wit! 
equanimity whatever may hapten 

A multitude of the greatest fants jr 
our neigbbors are of less consequer t’ 4 
than one of the «mallest ourselves 

I believe that we eat t ‘ buffer 
acre bivthan ha leur 

« rf ert ra f ure 

ail P P a . : of seif 





Femininities. 





**‘You men are a covet-us set,’’ said a 
young lady. 

“I'll never ask another woman to 
Inarry me as jong asl live!’ “Refused again?” 
“No, accepted.” 

Ile: Do you believe there are mi- 
crotes in kisses? She: I never believe any- 
thing Without investigation. 

Helen: I should like to do something 
that would make him miserable for life. 
Florence: Why don't you marry him, pet? 

The average mental and physical 
strength of the women of the royal families 
of Lurupe is greater than that of the men. 

Aunt: Is your sister improving in 
ber mnusic? Small nephew: 1 think so. The 
people next door have decided not to move. 

It is stated by a Swiss newspaper that 
there are no fewer than 5,655 women’s societies 
in that country, with nearly 100,00 mem- 
bers. 

One of the old Greek laws provided 
that, if a man divorced his wife, he could not 
marry a2 woman younger than the discarded 
partner. 

George: *‘I know I’m not worthy of 
you, bat—— Nelly: “Don’t say that again; 
itsof no use worrying over what you can't 
help.” 

‘There's a period in woman's life 
eben thinks of pothing but dress.” 
“What period is that?’ “From the cradie to 
the grave.” 

Ethel: They say that Blanche is to 
marry a2 man old enough to be her grand- 
fatber. Florence: Why, everybody knows 
there is no such man. 

The school for convict women the 
Superintendent of the State Penitentiary at 
Joliet, LiL, started some time ago is meeting 
with complete success. 


she 


A sentimental chap intends to peti- 
tien Councils fora grant to improve the chan; 
of affection, so that henceforth the 
“course of true love nay run smooth.” 


nel« 


New roomer: Is this all the soap there 
Yes, 
Well, 


in the room? 
sir; all I will allow you. 
Iil take two more rooms. 
my face in the morning. 


Husband, on the honeymoon: Find 
itdall bere? Why, I thought yon'd like the 
quiet of it, darling, atatime! Wife: Oh, Jack 
dear, what's the use of being a bride without a 
crowd of other girls to envy one?” 


is Landlady, decidedly . 


New Koomer: 


Medern chappie: ‘Girls always want 


to marry for love, but, when they grow older, 
they kook alter the money. One of the old 
Schell: “You express yourself very unygal- 


lantiy, youngster, Women never grow older; 
they situgly grow wiser.” 

“The bride’s dress was unique and 
paper in ites 
“An audible 


says a country 
wedding. 


mont becoming, 


account of « jocal 
teirci 
down the aisie leaning on the arm of her hus- 


band, simply covered-with blushes.’ 


In England, the proportion of widows 
busband is smatiler than 

take a wife 
IM*i only 76 widows out 


theo take a second 
that of 
Matistics «how that in 


of 
“ie 


widowers who second 
marriage, 


ivan 


lfons) accepted another offer of 


le ax many as 109 widowers lo the 


Were again married, 

Kewl hands are attributed to a variety 
of causes cold feet, imperfect digestion, im- 
irculation, tight gloves and clothing 
and wiueh or little hot water. Ugly 


bands are not worth a moment's worry. Keep 


eutt 


poertect « 
tins tow 
them nice, have the sleeves loose, and the 


of soft stuff or lace reaching down to the 


KkuUCcK les. 


A new-married lady, who, as in duty 


teand, was very tond of ber hustmnd, not- 
standing his extreme ugliness of person, 
Oonee eaid to wa witty friend, “What do you 
nk? M bustaond has iaid out fifty dollars 


for a larze tatoon on purpose to please me’ 
dear little man!’ cried the other. “Well, 


Ke itn. 


“| hve 
it + Just 
‘That man Nibley isn’t to be trusted. 
Hed 
wink 
“liow do you know that? 
and his wife in an argu 


take advantage of yon quicker than a 


fhe saw a chance to do so.’ 


“J érieard bim 


. fas 
te jaet night, and when he saw that she 
was ypettir ahead of bim he yelled: ‘laok 
out! There «a merse: 

After discoursing at length on the 
emanc pation of women, fernmale agitator 
asked erh band, “Supposing Women were 

ty g£% the affairs of the con 
monweaiti:, wiiat promt would you as*ign to 
me i syvemment of an inatitution 
f the deaf and dutnl “Why that? ** be 
{ inuates would learr 
1 arti te Kees *t 
4 i » case of the recovery of 
fr 
Z ‘ 
ry wn“ ‘ia 
a 


I've got to wash | 





passed over the spectators as she passed | 


Masculinities. 





He who says what he likes shall hear 
what he does not like. 

There are men who might be great 
leaders if they did not try to be drivers 


A: What is your idea of a perfect wo 


man? H: Ope who acknowledges her faulta. 


The man who shows that he is vain 
of having done usa favor pays bimeaelt and 
saves us the trouble. 

Extreme ugliness is on the list of dis- 
qualifications laid down by the medical de 
partment for French conacripta. 

Law like a sieve: you may see 
through tt, but you must be considerably re 
duced betore you can get through it. 


It is nonsense to say a man is in- 
clined to be bald. Whena man ia becoming 
bald, it Is usually quite against his inclina- 
tion. 


is 


A Mr. Moore, who derived his pedi- 
gree trom Noah, «explained it in this manner: 
Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham and one 
more. 


The walking stick which Prince Char- 
lie lef by bis be«iside when he went forth tothe 


fight at Culloden haa been bought by Queen 
Victoria for mn 


“Love in men is like the distemper in 
dogs,” said a disappointed spinster, “Neither 
puppies nor men are worth anything till they 
have had it." 


Resident of Maine, proudly: No, sir 
the words “whiskey” and “beer” 
known in this town. “Drummer,” 


anxious whisper: What do you ask for? 


are un 


“What makes you think he loves me 


so desperately T she acked. “Ch, a thousand 
little things T’ be repited. “He alWays looks 
pleased, for instance, when you sing and 


play.” 

There was a Camden man who, talking 
to a friend, said that, when he started In bust 
ness, he “hadn tadollar.” “Well, asked hin 
friend, “where are you now?” “Thousaods 
in debt! was the reply. 


Teacher: What ia the 
tween industry and incvk? Boy: 
Teacher: Humph! How doyouexplain that? 
Koy : Industry ix what you bas yourself. Luck 
is what your neighteor hae. 


difference be 


fone door 


Sheridan, the famous Enylish wit,some- 
times got the worst of it. Ile having 
that in bis establishment everything went 
“hhe clock-work, 
“Ay, ay, the whole goes on 


hoanted 
on 
a friend stuartly observed, 
tick, I 


A repartee which was loo true to the tinproyi- 


BU 0 Gel 


dent wit. 


awk 


danced 


Napoleon the First was a 


fon 


very 
he 


whocould not 


ward dancer. eotie ooeasion 


with « beautiful countess, con 


ecenl her telustes at tits ridhievitotus portures 
| Con leading beer to ber seat he remarked, “Phe 
fact is, madam, that my forte liek not seo mae 
in dancing myself as im miaking others 
dance. 

The authorities at one time were seo 
firmly convinced that kuropeans could not 
live tu India without aleoholic stimulants 
thatthe) discouraged the fortuation of ten 
perance sen ties ateseotic: Chie moldionrs. Copleatert 
fxn now altogether chanved, andthe koytian 
soldiers in India inelude no fewer thin w000 


total albastainers. 

The telephone is a great institution 
Little Binks 
that be thought bit a mendacious 


always Wanted totell tiv Urasher 
scoundrel, 


so be rang bitn upon the wire the other tion 


ing and did it. ‘doh, IT am, am 1?’ roared 
lirasber, furiously “Tum, eh? Weil, Lil tin 
you When we meet Who are you’? "Non 
of your darn business enidlittie Binks, and 


to this moment Brasher doesnt know who did 
it. 


An Englishman traveling on the Con 


tinent engayed the ser sof a weroart comrtler 
and, on are ne mat a inn one evening, he 
sent him for the travelers repister, that he 
might enter his natnie, in wecordance with the 


Austrian police tex 


The tnan re plied that be bad antic ipuatecd bile 


wishes, and registered bins ae an “Rnogtteh 
gentleman of independent means 
“Kut how did vou write my name? 


“lean texactis 
faithifulls 


pronounce it, but 1 copied it 


fret tiers portmanteau 


*ftrit if ds mest Chere Biritage trie Chie troeok.” 
(sreat was the traveler = ainazementat find 
ny, inetead of watery plain Fenyvliesh name of 
two *stliahles, the follow ne portentousentry 
“VMasneier Warrar teds« Jiemthies 
While in the United States the Eng 
sh ivan Hole ploked up this anecdote of 
(seneral (sranmt « teow tind We quote from the 
Joan s Little Toar in American. He ware eer 
thy hie fathe “¥en he Waa oily ely “aie f 
age , s tiot* a ! se sty - 
a tr - + - ‘ ' 
«it ’ f I ways that I age 
f * tte sta went ire a ! 
‘ ak aernt “ } ‘ ar 
‘ refuse ‘ 
ae eneve ais 

pays OM hot y » ara 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Lace grenadines in colors, over silk slips, 
are among the choicest gowns worn now. 
Real iace skirta come from the lace 
maker’s band in perfect shape, without 
seams, and fitted to the hips as smoothly 
as possible, while flaring at the bottom 
acoording to the latest model. Biack and 
white lace gowns are a feature of this sea- 
son’s wardrobes. 

They are either hung over silk slips of 
onlor or else trimmed with a vivid tone of 
green or rose ribbon. The foundation of 
many of these rich dresses is white or- 
gandie or mousseline de soie, strewn over 
whicb, in conventional stripes or plaids, 
are yards and yards of black lace inser- 
tion. 

Piain mousselines, greatly ornamented 
with insertions or applique of laces, re 
quiring an untold amount of time to 
make, have taken precedence of fiounced 
thin materials this season; and while they 
are choloce they are uncommon, because 
#0 costly, and not within the possibilities 
of the average modiste. 

Mull and white organdie ties, ribbon 
width, passed twice round the throat, 
with bematitched or lace trimmed ends, 
tied In front in a bow, are the freshest and 
smartest finish for the neck of forenoon 
lawns or dimitiea. 

For dressy seaside gowns the full 
blouse-waist refuses to give way to any- 
thing, and the very smartest style evolved 
from this established favorite is the belted 
blouse-ooat, called in Paris casaque. There 
are, of course, many variations of this, 
also; it ie double or single breasted, or it 
parts in the centre from throat to belt to 
disclose a very full front of lace-trimmed, 
tucked or plaited chiffon; it may also lap 
diagonally in surplice fashion, and have 
only one revera, 

Sometimes it is cut in the old atyle of 
a simple, half-fitting sacque—hence the 
Paris name; but many of them have the 
basque added below, so as to avoid the 
fulness under the belt, 

Fancy ailks used in combination with a 
plain wool fabric make charming and 
stylish gowns that appear quite elaborate, 
and yet are fabricated with a moderate 
amount of effort. 

One design is a gown of mastic cash- 
mere, which is used for the skirt, sleeves 
and draped revera. The body of the 
waist, which is of the belted blouse order, 
ja of mastic-ocolored silk with large ocross- 
bare of biack, and a green central figure, 

The basque is cut separate, 80 that each 
figure is in the centre of a tab, the edges 
finished with a black silk galon. The belt 
and oollar are of green taffetas. Points of 
the green silk are set in the top of the 
collar with a ruche of white lace, The 
same lace is used to adorn the draped re- 
vers, 

The back of the waist is cut in one piece 
and bulges siightly over the belt. The 
fitted lining and blouse are quite separate, 
being joined only at the neck, waist and 
arm-sizes. The same shape is much liked 
for wash fabrics, such as duck, pique, etc, 
and in these the fitted lining is often 
omitted, 

The latest novelty for the coming sea- 
som is a round cape from twenty-six to 
thirty inches long, with closely lying 
plait in the back. The cape is of moire 
silk, and embroidered all over with trail- 
ing plusb application, The several figures 
are surrounded with silk stitch or sou- 
tache, while the empty places are filled in 
with bead figures. 

The entire cape is worked upon ailk 
lining and interlined with flannel. The 
high storm collar is of fur—shunk, thibet 
or Persian lamb. Matelasses also are en- 
hanced with embroideries; the eingle fig- 
urea, such as leaves, flowers, etc., are sur- 
rounded with beads. With other patterns 
the ground is filled with seed beads, but 
the figures are not ornamented. 

Plain capes are being ordered in large 
quantities, They are of esquimo, and gar- 
nisbed all around with several rows of 
machine stitching, 
braid garnitures, These capes generally 
bave folds in the back. They are also 
tiimmed with 
made passementerie collar. 

The dolman costume will comply with 
a real want next fall; the skirt is tight and 
moderately short. The sack-like bodice 
is of a loose fit, both front and back, and 
about twenty-five inches long. The back 
ia held by an elastic band, but, contrary 
to the style with box plaita, the band is 
aot fastened to the side, whereby a sort of 
balf-eacgue is produced 
is made of violet 


A very styiiah gown 


canvas, with the skirt cut in the circular 





also stuff bande and | 


embroidery and ready- , 
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shape and garnished at the foot with two 
clusters of smal! borizontal tocks. 

The blouse bodice is composed of al- 
ternate groups of perpendicular tucks 
and bieck lace insertion. In the front it 
is enriched with a square plaited plastron 
of white chiffon, and a frill of violet silk 
which trimea the left side where the bodice 
closes. 

The collar is of black satin ribbon with 
a heading of white chiffon which also, 
adorns the back; the sash of black ribbon 
is tied at the back. The sleeves are made 
in the prevailing style with frills of violet 
silk at the hands, 

The hat to be worn with this gown is of 
violet straw trimmed with piaited violet 
silk and a gariand of white roses. 


A charming hat of the Louls XVI atyle 


is of white rice straw hemmed by a cord | 


of white roses witbout foliage. A large 
bunch of the same flowers turns the hat 
up In the back, while below is a knot of 
black velvet. 

Hardly a bodice now is untrimmed be- 
hind. The sash or belt, with its vuckle 
or bow, presents the first bit of trimming 
there, while the motif of the front is al- 
most invariably repeated in all its elabora- 
tion upon the back. 








A simple inexpensive method of elean- 
ing the pipe ia as follows: 

Just before retiring at night pour into 
the pipe enough liquid soda-lye to fill the 
‘trap,’ as it is called, or bent portions of 
the pipe just below the outlet—about & 
pint will suffice fer a wasbstand, or quart 
for a bath or kitchen sink. 

Be sure that no water runs into it till 


next morning. During the night the lye. 
will convert all the grease in the pipe into | 


soft-soap, and the first current of water in 
the morning will remove it entirely with 
other substances, and leave the pipe as 
clean as new, 


Crast cases in which to serve various | 


minces, creamed macaronia, chicken 
fiakes or any of the make ups of a meal 
are made from thick slices of slightly stale 
baker’s bread. 

Trim off the crust, and with a cutter 
make rounds of the easily shaped heart 
of the slices, Hollow those out in the mid- 


die, leaving a rim, dip in milk and fry in 


plenty of fat to a golden brown. Dry on 
blotting paper a few minutes before filling 
them with whatever is arranged. 

A hanging bookshelf may be rendered 
more ornamental if made with the lower 


| shelf extending on either side 80 as to 


A gown having a short round bolero | 


jacket edged with a band of the Eastern 


tinues up the round fronts about the low 
neck to the slight point behind and then 


right down the centre of the bolero back, | 


is one model; while the whole array of 
tuckings and puffings, ruffies and ruches, 
great Xe of insertion and vandykes of 
ribbon, as well as blousey masses of chif.- 
fon are lavished upon the back witb pro- 
fusion to that upon the front. 

A very smart gown is made of white 
taffeta, with the skirt covered with a 
series of flounces shaped to the form. 


form a bracket for a vase or piece of bric- 
a-brac. It is also easy to construct one 


embroidery on sac de raisin, which con- | with a small cupboard inclosing the two 


lower shelves or with portions of two 
shelves irregularly railed off to hold 
curios, 

An admirable dignity and grace is fre- 
quently given to the plainest face by the 


| addition of some tiara, star or other ar- 


On the biouse is a sort of bolero of em- | 


broidery with large open-work designs 
laid over lawn. The belt is of black 
taffeta ribbon, with two very long flaps in 
the back. The hat is one of those pretty 
straw flats bent with an exquisite art 
The fist is of a very warm, 
shade of violet, with, as a trimming, a 


beautiful | 


beautiful bow of violet of a deeper shade, | 
imitation stars or bands, the which she 


made piquant by a pretty jewei. To 
stiffen the bows and make them at the 
same time lighter, double velvet is no 
longer used, but the edge is finished by a 
hem, 

Many samples of coming handkerchiefs 
have centers of solid colors—colors, not 
tintse—with borders in contrasting colors, 
plaids, checks, polka dots, and  pro- 
nounced floral designs, 


rangement in the hair, placed well for- 
ward, to obtain that smart, piquant ap- 
pearance which every one agrees is 80 
desirable, and there is no particular neces- 
sity that anything shal! be real, for jewels 
are one of the few things which escape 
the searching analysis of the day. That 
the glitter is not always that of diamonds 
aflects us not at all, the only imperative 
demand being that we shall indubitably 
glitter—if not by real means, then by 
sham, 

lt is impossible to conceive a more ser- 
viceable present for the girl of social in- 
stincts than one of these most excellent 


will pin, as described, in her bonny 
brown hair and depart to the fray, safe in 
the thought so far as her coiffure is con- 
cerned she is profoundly correct. 


An agreable change in the conventional 
portiere is to have for a door that is not 


, constantly used a set of hangings consist- 


Other hankerchiefs appear to be thin | 


bits of colored muslin, over which small 
flowers or leaves are strewn. To a care- 
leas observer they seem nothing more or 
less than hematitched squares of printed 
lawn. Close inspection shows a linen of 


the daintiest quality, with a regular and | 


generally highly artistic design, stamped 

as distinctly om one side as the other. 
Black, navy blue, scariet, and brown 

handerchiefs embroidered in white, black, 


Or contrasting colors are to be used by | 
travelers, and should always correspond | 


in color with the toilet. 


It is necessary that the bat be shaped to | 


the head, that it rest upon the ooiffure. 


the hair in such a manner that the hair 

and the hat be adapted to each other. 
Thus, the straw flats so cleverly bent 

are becoming only when they are well 


upon the skin. 

An attempt is being made to restore to 
favor the lace handkerchief with more 
ample dimensions, for evening. In place 
of the small one which is held entirely in 
the hand they wish to introduce a more 
formal hankerchief trimmed with deep 
lace, 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BOTS, 

One of the most frequent and trying an- 
noyances of housekeeping is the obstruo- 
tion to the free, quick out-let of the waste- 
water of the washstand, the bath and the 
kitchen-sink. 

This 1s caused by a gradual accumula- 


tion of small bits of refuse material, paper, 


rags, meats, bones, or grease, which check 
and finally entirely stop the outflow ofthe 
waste-wator,and then the plumber is called 
to remove the stoppage with his force- 


pump. 
Sometimes itis effective, at others the 


offending waste-pipe is cut out and a new 
née put in its place at considerable cost. 
Hut the plumber is not always near at 
hand or free to come at one’s cai! and the 
matter demands immediate attention. 


ing of two side curtains and a deep val- 
ance, the former hung upon rods, so that 
they may be opened, if need be, but 
which are for the most part kept closed, 
These should be of some heavy material, 
of which there isa wide choice, running 
up and down the scale of cost. 

Among the more expensive fabrics 
velvet or some one of the thick, plain sur- 
faced goods of the broadcloth order may 
be satisfactorily used. 


A cigar box set on end makes a doll’s 
wardrobe if furnished with rows of smal! 
white tacks on which to hang the little 
dresses, A little varnish or polish wil! 
improve it. The lid may be firmly hinged 
for the door, and if a small mirror with a 


/ ny, narrow frame be fastened to the 
It is a great talent to be able to arrange | 


door it will give the little wardrobe a 
very pretty effect. A strong, nicely fin- 
ished soap box or dry goods box may be 
converted into a doli’s house by setting it 


, on end and running several shelflike par- 
adapted to the head, posing harmoniously | 


titions across to divide it into rooms, 





| The rooms may be carpeted and papered, | 
the outside sandpapered and painted, and | 


| 
| 


small windows and doors wiil com- 


| plete it. 


Many ladies are condemning the exces- 
sive use of lace as a table decoration. 
That itis beautifal goes without saying; 
that it is inappropriate is aleo obvious 
upon the slightest thought. Table cloth- 
ing is essentially a modern idea. Royalty 
and nobility for ages employed tables 
whose surface was precious wood, marble, 
bronze, alabaster or mosaic, 

Cut glass articles require more care in 
washing than those made of plain glass, 
on account of the inequalities of the thick- 
ness of the glass, caused by the cutting. 
These make the glass shrink and swell 
irregularly and increases its liability to 
crack. 

In making cocoanut cakes use the fol- 
lowing ingredienw: One cocoanut, care- 
fully skinned and grated; the milk of the 
same;one pound anda half of powdered 


sugar; as much water as you have cocoa- 
nut milk, and the whites of three eggs. 
Dissolve one pound of sugar in the milk 
and water: stew "1ntil it becomes a ropy 


| syrup, and turn out into a buttered dish. 


nt 
~ 


| Have ready the beaten white of an ogg, 


with the remaining half. pound Of sugar 
whipped into it; mix with this the 
cocosnut, and little by little, beating al 
the while, the boiled syrup, as soon as it 
cools sufficiently not to scald the oxga 
Drop in tablespoonfals upon buttered 
papers, Try one first, and if it runs, beg 
in more sugar. Bake ina very moderate 
oven, watching to prevent sco 

They should not be allowed to brown at 
all; and although they will keep for some 
time, are best when quite fresh. 

Puff Pudding.—One quart of 
milk, nine tablespoonfals of flour; whe, 
cold add a little salt and four well-beates, 
eggs. Bake in a buttered dish, and serve 
with lemon juice thickened to a paste with 
brown sugar. 

Jumbies.—One cut of butter, two coupe 
of sugar, three eggs, one teaspoonful of 
soda, two of best cream of tartar; use halj 
cup of warm water to disolve the 
flavor with vanilla or lemon, thicken with 
flour, and roll cut thin. 

Apple Fritters.—Make a batter of the 
yolks of three eggs well beaten, one gil! ef 
milk, four heaping teaspoonfuls of flour, 
and a tablespoonfal of salt, well-mixed, 
The apples, which have been peeled, cored 
and cut in round slices, are dipped in this 
batter and fried a delicate brown in beil. 
ing fat Sprinkle with powdered sugar, 
and serve. 

Chicken Hash.—Minoe cold roast er 
boiled chicken, but not very fine and toa 
cupful of meat add two tablespoonfuls of 
good batter, half a cup of milk, enough 
minced onion to give a slight flavor, and 
salt, pepper and mace to taste. Stew it, 
taking care to stir it, and serve daintily 
with a garnish of parsley. Every particle 
of bone must be subtracted. 

Macaroni and Tomatoes.—Take a quan- 
tity of tomatoes, cut them up, and re 
move from each the pips and watery sub- 
stance it contains; put them into a sauce 
pan, with asmall piece of butter, pepper, 
salt, a bay leaf and some thyme; add a 
few spoonfuls of either stock or gravy; 
keep stirring on the fire until they are re 
duced to a pulp, pass them through a 
bair-sieve, and dress the macaroni with 
the sauce and plenty of Parmesan cheese 
grated. 

Muffina—To one pint of new milk stir 
in a well-beaten egg, a heaping-teaspoon- 
ful of butter, a teacup of yeast, salt to 
your taste; thicken with flour to a soft 
dough; when light drop a tablespoenful at 
a time on flat tina, 


Royal Corn Cakes,—One pint of fine corn 
meal, four tablespoonfuls of wheat ficar, 
one quart of milk, three eggs, salt to your 
taste. Mix the meal and flour with the 
milk, beat the eggs very light, and add 
them. Bake on a griddle or in the oven, 
and serve hot with fresh butter. 


Creamed Potatoes.—Put into a saucepan 
two tablespoopfuls of butter, a little 
minced parsley, salt and pepper to taste; 
stir to hissing, add a small cup of milk 
(with a pinch of soda), when hot, a tea- 
spoenful of flour, stir until it boils; chop 
cold boiled potatoes, put into the cream, 
and serve as soon as they begin to boil. 


Walnut Hair Dye.—The simplest form 
is the expressed juice of the bark or shell 
of green walnuts, To preserve this juice, 
a little rectified spirits may be added 
it, with a few bruised cloves, and the 
whole digested together, with occasional 
agitation for a week or fortnight, when 
the clear portion is decanted, and, i! 
necessary, filtered. Sometimes, only & 
little common salt is added to preserve 
the juice, It should be kept in a cool 
place, 

Lavender Water.—Best English laven- 
der, four drachms; oil of cloves, baif & 
drachm; musk, five grains; best spirits of 
wine, six ounces; water, one ounce, Mix 
the oil of lavender with a little spirits first, 
then add the other ingredients, and let it 
stand, being well corked for at least two 
months before it is used, shaking it fre 
quently. 

To Increase the Growth of Hair.—Tske 
of mutton suet, one pound; best white wat, 
four ounces; essence of bergamot and 
lemon, of each, three drachms; oil of !av- 
ender and thyme, of each, one drachm. 
Mix the suet and wax over a gentie fire 
and then add the perfumes, 

a a 

FRoM 8 worldly point of view, polite 
ness is the best stock-in-trade one can pot 
sese, It has opened more doors for #d- 
vancement than any faculty, genius, oF 
art, because for strangers there ig no other 
way to jadge another's character than DY 
externais. Even the spurious politencs 
which is assumed for certain purposes, OF 
to accomplish certain ends, has s degre? 
of succeas because it overcomes perjudic® 
and wins good opiniona, 
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A Father’s Sin. 


BY A.C. A 








SUPPOSE I can accept, sir, and take 
rom and a couple of mounts,” said 
young Reggie Willington to his 


“ 


father. 

: he squire of Mursey made no reply tor 
a moment or two. It all came back to 
Lom se vividly. He too had, six-and- 
twenty years ago, hunted for a season 
with the Parret. It was just three months 
before he married Reggy’s mother, who 
had died at Reggie's birth. 

. ” 

“! should like it immensely,” added 
legyie. 

then Mr. Willington shook off his un- 
pleasant vein of reminiscence. 

“You can’t do better, my boy,” he said 
gaily. “You'll meet a new set, and make 
acquaintance with a new country. The 
jampsare stiff} and there’s a lot ot wire 
about the Parret ground, but it'll be capi- 
tal training for you—capital.” 

“Thanks very much, sir!” said Reggie 
inmor, delighted, and he went off straight 
te talk itever with the Willington head 
\s for the squire, he lit a cigar, strolled 
the conservatory, sat down on an 
hair, and, with his teet on the pipes, 
gave way to reverie once more. He 
couldn't help it, somehow. 

Iie saw himself when he was his son’s 
age rather more, to be precise—and 
when he had the luck to be asked to spend 
a whele season Vv ith the master of the 
Parret Llunt. 

it was the Lady Alicia, the master’s 
second daughter, whom he married. 

hat explaimed things in a sense. 

Kut tram a certain December day on- 
ward toa certain day lesseasy to particu- 
larice. it was Minnie Stagg, just acommon 
gameKeeper’s daughter, with whom he 
was in love, 

Iiow well he remembnred that first 
chance meeting with her! His mount had 
fallen lame, and he was making the best 
et his lomely way to a railway station, 
be must needs call at a_ trim 

hatebed cottage by a woodside tor di- 
reet This was Minnie’s home, and 
she was alone at the time. 

Whateyes and shape and color the girl 
had, te be sure! She was not alto- 
gether the shy, rustic beauty either, for 
thengh she showed glorious embarrass- 
ment uoder his gaze for about a minute, 
that soon passed, 

He rested for twenty memorable min- 
utes in that cottage, with the grandfather 
cleek ticking before him, and Minnie’s 
dark eyes eatinginto his heart at every 
tek. This was their introduction, and 
when they parted he kissed the girl and 
mate appomtments for the future. 

In all he supposed they met twenty 
tines or more between then and March. 

What a poor thing the pale stately Lady 
\iboiua seemed in comparison with this 
cent child of the woods! 

\eod the latter certainly loved him as 
muchas the former: he had no reason to 
1 tat. Did she not, one day, open her 

* and show him his photograph 
» she had begged trom him) worn 
her heart? 
1: March the end came, Hedid not 
» word about it, when he held her in 
us for the last time, though she 


gr 


pikes 


iron 


w hen 


res, 


hee wR? 


} t oP 
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sect a little suspicious about the pas- 
“ his KISSes, 

\Veet when shall I be Mrs. Rutland, 
Kescoet’ she asked him afterwards, tor 


tused a talse name with her. 

~tas Soon as circumstances will per- 

uly sweet,” he had replied; and in a 

sonse lt wae true, 

\eel that was all. He left the county 
ve xtday, and the land the following 

rss ving. returning only in time for his 
‘ge at St. Philip’s, Regent Street. 

fr was it until months afterwards 

Minnie Stagg even guessed that the 

~2 oad Willington who had wedded the 


Ufre 


‘ 


r Wi 


i, beautiful day-dreain. 
re then, however, Minnie had done 
og Reggie’s portrait next her heart. 
sme ota superstitious stock, with 

“ gipsy blood in it. 

\adse she first stabbed Reggie’s card- 
i presentment to its cardboard heart, 
eneursed Reggie himselt with all 
uage she could command. Some- 
er, she wedded a plain middle- 


Arter, 


ing 
at 


‘as nota pleasant episode of his lite, 


“quire of Mursey soon threw his 

Way and joined his son in the 

And he quite cleared his head of 

s by dinner time in a spanking 
eid as the . ‘ 

ae al Line Parret, ldo assur 





¥ Alela was the Reginald Rutland of 





Young Reginald’s first run with the 
Parret warmed his blood. He was de- 
lighted with the look of things, 

But the second morning what must he 
do but spill abominably in taking a tence 
between two fields of the Greytriars farm. 
It was annoying, also, for the three or 
four men who pulled up to look after 
him. 

“Can't you get up?” asked one of them 
quite plaintively; it was such a splendid 
day. 

Young Reggie tried hard, and then 
fainted. It was excusable both that he 
failed and tainted. No man can put pres- 
sure on a broken leg without being made 
to suffer for it. 

Then the others carried him 
Greytriars tarm—a snug, ivied 
house near. 

“Comtort, my girl,” said one of the 
men, “here's a sick man tor you to look 
after, and despatch Simpkins for Dr. 
Green quickly.” 

Comfort Bonner blushed in the presence 
ot the gentlemen. She was famous tor 
her beauty, though only seventeen, and 
she knew it. It ithad been anyone but 
her father’s own brother whe had thus 
asked for her she would not have shown 
her tace. 

“Your mother will know what to do,” 
Uncle Tom added. “And now, gentle- 
men, I really think we may tail off after 
the others.”” 

They did so, leaving Comtort alone with 
Reggie, who already showed signs of re- 
turning consciousness, But Comfort her- 
selt felt queer,and fetched her mother 
from a neighbor's, having sent off Sim- 
kins on the mare. 

And it was with these two women by 
his side that Reggie at length opened his 
eyes and murmured, “Hullo! what’s hap- 
pened ?”” 

His gaze stayed upon Com fort. 

“You have had an accident hunting,” 
said the elder woman. “The doctor is 
sent for. Can we inform your friends ?” 

“Is it much?” Reggie asked, still star- 
ing at Comfort. 

“A broken leg, we tear.”’ 

“Oh! Well, let us make sure first. My 
name is Willington—Reginald Willing- 
ton, and I'm staying with the Murrays of 
Hurst. Butif I can’t be moved, I——” 

“Why, mother, of course he can’t be 
moved, can he?” exclaimed Comfort, and 
her rosy cheeks and blue eyes now quite 
won Reggie's heart, 

But Mrs. Bonner, afer a piercing look 
at Reggie, had turned away. It was just 
as well they could not see the working of 
her tace. When she spoke next, it was 
with a hard tone that almost startled her 


to the 
stone 


daughter. 
“We must hear what Dr. Green ad- 
vises,” she murmured; “but as my daugh- 


ter says, Mr. Willington, you must, if 
necessary, be made at home here.”’ 

“Thanks, indeed—a thousand thanks,” 
murmured Reggie on his part, still with 
his eyes on Comfort. But ai shoot of 
pain made him suddenly wince and shut 
his eyes, 

And Comtort also winced, with a pretty 
wrinkle to her brows, in sympathy with 
him. 

When next they looked into each other’s 
eyes the mischief was done. 

Dr. Green had doubt about the 
broken leg, and also about the advisa- 
bility ot Reggie's staying where he was. 

The Murrays drove over daily to see 
him, and bring him litthe comforts. But 
these solaces were in only a day or two as 
nothing to him compared with the flesh 
and blood Comfort who waited 
with smiles and happy looks, 

Regyie’s tathercame over, of course, and 
was easily persuaded to let well alone. 
Strange to say, he saw neiiher Mrs. Bon- 
ner nor Comtort on either of the two oc- 
casions, 

He could net understand why his son 
should beso contented witha garden of 
fuchsias and a lot of Venerable novels. 

It was in the seeond week that Reggie 
burst the bounds of prudence, 

“Comitort, dear.” he whispered one af- 
ternoon glided his arm = round the 
girl’s slender waist, when she sat byw him, 
“T want to Keep vou 
and ever. 

Then, with tears ot jovin her eves, the 
girl stood upand puther jips to Reyyy's 
cheek. 


on him 


as he 


ino my lite forever 
Will wou give mea kiss?” 


But he held her down, and she did not 
struggle, tearing for his leg: and when he 
lether gohe had kissed her again and 

| prada Urpocona Clee Liges 
“And now tet that ten-pound By 
| frown the side table.” he sand, pointing: t 
the hage brass 

\N 
s ‘ 

Jvin hands with me ver it,” Regyie 








continued, and wondering, 
obeyed him. 

“And say after me,” ‘I swear to marry 
you, Reginald Willington, whenever you 
require me to do so."” 

To her own wonder subsequently, the 
girl did what Reggie asked hei to do. 

“There,” said Reggie triumphantly, 
“and now we are quite as much married 
as if we were atready man and wife, sweet 
Comtort.” 

That evening Comfort told her mother 
what had happened. Reggie had not for- 
bidden her. 

“Ab! gasped Mrs. Ronner, as she drew 
a deep breath. “Come and let me look at 
you, girl.” 

She gazed with a set tace 
daughter's eyes, 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bonner, as if mus- 
ingly, “I warrant you're as tough as I 
was, and it’s no wonder he’s fond of 
you.” 

This was all the congratulation or dis- 
couragement she received. To both her- 
self and Reggie it seemed that they might 
be satistied. After this their love grew 
and became more and more demeonstra- 


into her 


tive for those who had eyes to see its | 


signs, 
“It is time,” sald Mrs. Bonner one 
morning. She had begun to be atraid 


lest she might damage her daughter more 
than would be consistent with her scheme 
of vengeance. 


And so she went off to Mursey Hall, | 


and saw Mr. Willington. Having first 
convineed him that she was the Minnie 


1S 











fixed, but it can be postponed by mutual 
consent, as indeed it often is. 

Many other stipulations are 
but the most important is the 
determines the “fine”? to be 
one, in the event of a breach 
by the other. 

One great advantage of this deed, which 
is duly signed by the aMianced couple 
and their parents, and witnessed by some 
of the guests, is that there can be 
doubt as to the promise of marriage, such 
as is possible when love-letters are the 


laid down, 
one which 
paid te the 
ot contract 


/one and only consideration on which to 
| base a judgment. 





Stagy ot his old day-dream, she next told | 


him what she had done te humble his 
pride, 

“Yourson worships my daughter, but 
he will be sent about his business as you 
scorned me long ago. Retere Heaven, | 
believe he loves her as | loved you,” she 
said. 

The blow struck home. Fora moment 
or two Mr. Willington felt that he was 
now making full atonement for his old 
sin. 

“May lLsee my sonat your house?” he 
asked. 

“By all means,” said Mrs. Ronner, who 
then preceded her old lover back to her 
home. 

But when they reached the tarm she 
was grected somewhat uproariously by 
her brother-in-law, Tom Bonner, and 
shyly by her daughter. 

“Let me introduce you to Mrs. Reginald 
Willington, Minnie,” said Tom Bonner. 
“It was a bit of a plot, and we worked it 
out while you were away. Between us, 
Mr. Willington and myself, we got over 


| be amerced;” and it 


the parson, and Miss Comteort didn’t want | 
| should be but one measure throughout the 


much getting over, 

“And so they were tied up precisely at 
twelve o’clock to-day in the front parlor. 
And, between you and me, Minmie, it 
ought to turn out well, for sbe’s a girl of 
sense, and he has the look and speech ot 
an honest young fellow.” 

“This, then, was the household to which 
Willington came late in the day. 

“Tim the happiest man alive, sir,” 
young Reginald’s first words, as he pre- 
sented his wite. 

“Atonement or retribution, call it what 
you will,” said the squire of Mursey to 
Mrs, Bonner, “there’s nothing more 
said. Letus part friewds. Your daughter 
is still your daughter, and she is mine as 
well.”’ 

And 
baie. 


were 


to be 


Comfort proved as good as he: 


— ee a — SC 


BREACH OF PrRo™MtIs&.— Among the poor 


and some ot the richer orthewdox Jews 
there exists a practice, whieh, if it does 
not exactly doe away with breach-of 


promise action, renders Ube necessity for 
such very retuete, 

Directly an engagement is decided upon, 
a party is given, There is tnuch rejoming 
in honor of the beat the 
object of the gathering is the drawing up 
ot a deed of contract, the parties te which 
are the athanced couple and their parents. 


tee as bot, main 


These deeds are much In request, and can 
be obtained primted an | Yiddish) lor a 
very Small stat. 
DBiank spaces are 
whieh 


lett tor the signatures, 
us well as olhbers Lied 
according to the exigencies of each par- 


ean be h in 


tictilar case. 


‘The parents of the bride contract to 
celebrate the wedding, te pay all the ex- 
penses thereat, at 1 otes | pereenavde their 
Py liter With divers Alteties tensils and 
41 t ania praagece te ipply ot rai 
rrieenet the purtuents 2 Clee la’ ered) 

‘ iu 4 sal 

ays. @ Ve , al 

‘ ‘ 

ust l lat iding is 


The marriage usually follows in dune 
course, and itis rarely necessary to have 
to make one of the parties pay the fine. It 
iseven questionable whether it could be 
enforced, 

It is true that on application by the ag- 
grieved party to the judges appointed by 
the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities, the 
other would be called betore them and or- 
dered to pay up. 

These judges, however, have no real 
power to entorce the order, however great 
their spiritual influence might be, and in 
this last extremity an appeal could be 
made to law. 

There was in the courts 
some time back,and the jury, though not 
recognizing its validity (it was = un- 
stamped), approved of the business-like 
and straightforward document, and de- 
cided accordingly, with the addition of 
costs, 


one such case 








—_— me 
SLAVERY IN FNGLaNnpb.— There existe 
in England, at the Conquest, ne free 


hands, or freemen, who worked tor wages; 
the scanty labor of times warlike and in- 
dustrious was wholly performed by vil- 
lains or by slaves. 

The latter, who composed a very numer. 
ous class, equally formed an object of 
foreign trade tor ages after the arrival of 
the Conqueror, who only prohibited the 
sale of them to infidels. But the 
had happily departed trom the land betore 
the reign of Henry IIT. 

This we may inter from the law declar- 
ing, in “how men of all sorts shall 
& Henry Tlf ett 
only mentions villains, freemen 
probably notin the inodern sense), mer- 


slay ~ 


12, 


Cheeetige he 


chants, barons, earls, and men of the 
church. 
Another order of men is alluded te, 


rather than mentioned, during the same 
whom we shall find, in after 
times, rising to great importance, trom 
their numbers and opulenee; amd a wot. 
len manufacture was byw the 
Act (ce. which “there 


SESSION, 


regulates! 
25) required that 
realm.” 

During several reigns after the Com quest 
men labored because they 
For some years the 
laborers of Div Lid), teem 
gaged to labor, trom a sense of their own 


were slaves, 


before statutes fer 


and were en 
treedom and their own wants. 

Itis extremely difficult to aseertain the 
time when villanage ceased im biogland, 
to tts The ba 
wards, during the pressureot their tereien 
conquests, certainly manumitted many of 
their former villains tor money. 

Owing to the previous paueity of trebrabs 
tants, the 
almost a century, desolated 
amidst the civil 
necessarily composed of the lower ranmk- 


or even trace decline. 


Tititneraus Wohitecda, feor 
thie 


have 


aries, 
Taelaeets, 


Wars, titst lawn 


and we may reasonably suppose that tt 


men, who bad been terecgrhet) freeones the 
drudgery of slavery, to eonmtem?d a. 
soldiers for the homor of meoteles aned thre 
rights of kings, would mot readily re 


quish the hongrable sword tor the tueanes 
ploughshare. 

The church and the law, moreover, were 
not ready in enforcing the master’s elas 
tii. 
Chiat 
the purchased labor ot freeman was trees 


to the servitude of bis villains: aredvis 


progress of events, it was discovered 


ly 


productive than the listless and iggmetle 
toil of slaves, 

There were aceording!y tew villains in 
Enyland at the aceession of Hlenry VII 
A century before, the tanufactures t 
wool, with their attendant artitieers, had 


fixed) the seats of their imdustey in 


every 


county. 

Like his two jnitiediate pore decessers 
that monarch turned the atterties 
Parliament to agriculture ane antta 
ture, to commerce and tas ivats 

_—_—_ i —i— 

TRKERE is a torm of seltishness« wh 
cludes family and near trends, as 
which embraces native atud asx we 
finaily, eone Which takes in liti . 
ist is sé miy le-Vevtere]d ft 

shes ! * Tat Ya 

4 + A we 
selushuess 
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Humorous. 


A RHORT STORY. 
(nunarrre i 
on the beach 
(narren Il. 
Carried far teyond ber reach, 
(nwawrenw Lil 
Rhark atlracted by the sound 
Fisis: 


Saves the maid from t« 


Lanmely traider 


ne drowned 
t ‘ NosK. 


In vain'— The letter V 
For the land's sake — Fertilizer. 
A lover of old books The moth 


A parting gift A brush and comb 


Men of letters J’comt othee sorters 


Even pointed remarks may be blunt 


The way of the world—RKound the 
eun 

Easier to break than to mend 
sl lence. 

Courting after marrnage—Applying 


fora divorce 


A close friend —-The one who never 
lends you anything 

What insect does a tall father repre 
eent? A daddy long ileus 

Guest: This stew has a hair in it. 

Waiter Weil, didn't you order rabbit 
stew? 

Surgeon: You are bruised all over, I 
Cail 

Patient: Yea, lcamein the ambuiance var 

From a melodrama—‘‘Sir, give me a 


gines of water, for lam «o bungry that l have 
nowhere to lay iny head! 

A writer on school discipline says: 
Without liberal use Of the rod It le tm pas 
Sible to make boys «mart 


a) 


Why are crockery-ware dealers unlike 


ali other shopkeepers 7 Because do 


for Ubem to crack up their gooda, 


it wont 


Magyie, to Canadian cousin: Do you 
bave reindeer in Canada? 

Biily, quickly Yes, Maggie; butin the win- 
Ler il ®ormmeliinies slows, 

‘*Tell you were in the 
army, were you cool in the bour of danger?” 
she asked. 


me —when 


“Coul? Lactually shivered! he replied 
Critic: Where did you get the idea 
for thal picture? 
Painter: Gutof my head. 
Critic) You must be glad that it Is out! 
Magistrate, What excuse have you 
for breaking the cotopiainant » bead? 
Prisoner Force of circutusianees, air, He 
wouldnt hand over his watel: without it 
Hospital plioysienmin, with a view to 


What de you drink? 
New patient, cheering Up mt Ube porcepemmas 
Thasare hk ven whatever you 


lag thors 


Cote, mir i, wir l leave 


inal tor yoru, sir! 


Here is an extract from the JOT eo pene 
is of & otel Switverlaod, pubitshed in a 
SS puapeer at lier W oetssteach, in ttre 
ie ema Cheer hia ! ! favorite plmee of. 
~ toon Utecomer Wohiee of tof solitude are, 
fa eluant there from the four 
' cof Cher ge lente 
We Johture, you went to churen 
tr 
Yes. 4 ‘ ‘ 
tive ' erin’? 
j bv KR Mas peat, and the end waa 
x { Ve aN miueh middle te i, 
mi 
A tenevolent old ventlunan found a 
wooortlhree years old 
te I ‘ he asked ber 
‘ © oda 1 what? ' tthe Was, ale 
teuf ‘ ‘ i ries At inst 
Ni ‘ prieiase Le me Sour marie 
‘ ‘ t in mm) very 
4 were bias ' 
1] cant Strike this cigar rita 
anid i toh “as he worrted with «a 
* 
. aid son t present, “and you can't 
ve ‘ ellie One # pitying 
gin Ye ‘ fiatied meonr and went beorne 
with wa ead heart 
A book canvasser Went into a barber's 
eho miaskod the proprietor tf he couid seil 
tin 
A ‘ ‘ ssked the tarther 
t - mek 1 mCecontelns information i 
ee. ‘ , ‘ 
I ‘ 1 he ha and he put 
‘ Hie devewn t ne tit 
lw Ceimsyow grerilierne wi Specrit 
‘ Arta as ‘ ew ‘ 
ue f alk e ‘ 
t ‘ “e ‘ 
‘ ‘ mil 
a 
“ » 
Shiai & oi 


| 


' 


| duals 
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FADS AND FADDISTS. 





“He is a taddist.”. This uncompli- 
mentary epithet ix frequently applied to 
persons tendencies have persist- 
unorthodox bent. Yet in reality 
nearly everyone is the slave of some little 
tas! 

A a to their health 
affeets not a few physically sound indivi- 
(me robust gentleman, residing in 
a bearding-house, was compelled to leave 
because his fellow-boarders strongly ob- 
jevted to a particular manitestation of his 
little weak ness. 

Living in perpetual fear of “inicrobes, 
he invariably placed a few drops of 
diluted carbolic acid upon his serviette at 
treecal Cinnes, 


w home 
entiv an 


eomstant anxiety 


This perfume proved tar from being an 
appetiser to the other guests. They com- 
plained, and the offender elected to change 
his quarters rather than discontinue his 
hygienic precautions. 

Imitating the example of the tamous 
violinist, Paganini, who, whenever he ar- 
rived at an hotel, at once indulged = in 
what he was pleased to term an air bath, 
anether individual imagined that his 


|} lungs were being affected unless the win- 





dow of hix room was open. 


Even time the wind was al- 
lowed free access to play round the chilly 
oecupantot the apartment, who frequently 
sat at his desk clad in an overcoat. 

A with 
a horror ofcatching cold, has always be- 
sive he 
turning from a business call on a wet day 
he invariably drinks a small cup of cot- 


fener. 


in winter 


well-known merchant, imbued 


fire asimmering coflee-pot. 


When the faddist is a lady, tire and 
burglars are frequently ber horror. One 
such vietlim, a schoolmistress, was al- 


Ways worrying, aller retiring to rest, as to 
whether any of the gas jets might have 
been left on. 

Every night she personally turned off 
all the taps, buteven then often remained 
awake for an hour wondering if she could 
have missed any. 

No servantor pupil was allowed to pos- 
and in winter time, when 

had been laid, the mistress her- 

light to them. Sad to relate, the 
young ladies on the seminary were very 
fondot allowing the gas toescape tora 
time inorder to give their preceptress a 
tright. 

Another lady manipulated the gas main 
tor a diftlerent reason. She had heard that 
when entered the house their 
first act was to turn off the gas at the 
meter. 

For this reason she every night took? 
away the key of the gas meter and hid it. 
Several limes in one season her house had 
te be litup with candles until, with pine 
ersor plers, the gas could be again turned 
on, the lady having quite foxsgotten where 
on the previous evening the key had been 
depeesited. 


sess a match, 
the tires 
seit set 


burglars 


“Lam trmly of opinion that every fog 


ome is ebliged to be out in materially 
stortens one’s span of existence.” Such 
Was the belt ot a gentleman slightly 
eracked onthe weather. Ip order that his 
own lengthot vears should mot in this 
way be abbreviated, he invented and used 


an afticie which he christened a toy prippe. 
fit the 


bowl cotton-wood was lightly 
packet and sprinkled with eucalyptus 
o And, ignoring the use of his mose, 
tt ghthis pipe the tog. fearer breathed 
as niuch air as possible, 

\ taddist of the first water was an indi 
vidual whe had a great dread of lightning 
Residing om oa detached house, he cut 
down all the surrounding trees and re- 
dace? the height of bis chinimneys, 

A tringe of lightning conductors orna- 
mented the edges ot his root, while else- 
where irom was, wherever possible, re- 


placed by wood. When thunderstorm 


came on this cautious gentleman emptied 


a“ 


his pockets of money, took off his wateh 


and chain, and retired to a room the 


in 
exact centre of his tortress, 


Reading an account of a metal button 


ena soldiers tumie which, turning aside 
a bullet, saved the wearer's life, anothe: 
prrson,in ne way likely ever to torm a 
h sh target, reselved to proteet his heart 
tre sweident. Phencetorward he always 
ca eto a halt-dollar piece in = his wateh 
te 
Veal speaking of money, the owner ota 
" .v cent may be referred to. Ome 
‘ wing imbibed more than was ad 
visa ! nadvertently paid away this 
! lume Proceed mgr hicornne he 
. 1 armed hurting himself rather: 
, 
And be spent the rest of his days chang 


linginteoa new house. 

















ing money at every opportunity, search- 


ing among the coppers he acq uired to re- | tul! 2 
gain possession of the penny that con- | John missed the way and drove me 


trolled his luck. 


et 
ee 


The old gentleman beamed. “Wonder. 
Wonderfal! You see, I was ‘ 
the 


wrong road. And that cat positj 


A certain bachelor of considerable waited forme! Wonderful! Remind me 


wealth had a mania for continually mov- 
On one such occa- 
sion a black cat wax found sitting at the 
door of the tuture residence. 

The tenancy that ensued proved an ex- 
tremely satisfactory one, and when the 
roving spirit and the 
restless tenant to 
move, he was his 


again seized him 


once more resoly ed 


for ever observing to 


} 
servants, “I do hope our lucky cat will | 


turn up.” 

Itdid. The that. No 
sooner was the door of the new residence 
opened than out popped a sable pussy: 
“There she eried the delighted in- 
“I knew she'd come. Good luck! 
I'll give you a dollar apiece as a present. 
Marvellous to relate, on three occasions 
atter that the same thing happened, and 
each of the three servants drew the same 
econ, 

But the tourth time the cat which the 
man-servant had captured escaped trom 
its basket and, to the horror of the plot- 
ters, darted away when the furniture car 
arrived. 

What was to 
the wit of the kitchen maid 
In 


servants saw to 


. 
Is, 


comer, 


At that crisis 
saved them. 


be done? 


five seconds 
advanced, trembling with 
As he reached the step the 
man-servant, standing at the gate raised 
acry: “4guiek, sir, the cat!” 


the master 
excitement. 


Back rushed the old gentleman. Glar- 
ing where the tinger of his servant 
pointed, his delighted eyes beheld a 


splendid tlack tail that appeared round 
the corner wall. The servant gave a loud 
whistle of astomishment; the tail disap- 
peared. 

To the corner the tenant tore, and there 
collided with the kitehen maid. “The cat, 
sir!’ she cried, pointing excitedly down 
rem wath hana, whilst the 
other was held behind her. “A big black 
Just jumped into that 


the side one 


Persian, Sir. 


garden.” 


DOLLARD & CO. 


TOU PER 


he 


wia 


1223 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR> 


Inventors of the CELERRATED GOSSAMER 
VENTILATING Wis, ELASTIC BAND Tow- 
PRES, and Manufacturers of Every Descrip- 
tion of Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gen- 
tletnen. 

instructions to enable Ladies and Gentie 
mento measure their own heads with accu- 
racy: 





TOU PEES AND SCALPS, INCH EA. 


No.l The round of the head. 
No.2 , From forehead back aa tar as bald. 


No. R (rwer forehead as far as required. 
No. @ ver the crown of the head. 
rok Wias, INCH EX 
No.l. The reund of the head. 
No.2 From forehead over the head to neck, 
Noli 
No. i From ear to ear over the top. 
Noo 4& From ear to ear round the forehead. 
The, have always ready for enle a Kplendia 


Stock of Gente Wigs, Toupees, Ladies Wigs 
Halt Wiles, Privettes, Kraids, curls, ete., beau- 
tifully manufaetured, and aa cheap as any 
establishment tn the Union. Letters from any 
part of the world will receive attention. 


Dollard’s Herbaniam Extract for the 
Hatr. 
This preparation has been manufactured and 


sold ablexiiard < for the past fifty years, and 
tS tte rh. are <uch that, while it hase never yet 


been adNertised, the demand for it keeps 
Stenctirty thcres@l ng 
‘se DOLLARS 


REGENERATIVE 
ae \M to be my a saaenction with the 
ert when the air is n j 
and needs an ob ae oe 
Mrs. Falmiondsen (sortor writes to Menara. 
Dollard @ (, to send her a bottle of their Her- 
baniur: Pxtraet for the Hair. Mra Gortor 
has trielin vain tlootain anything equal to it 
as a dressing for the hair in Fngiand. 
MES. EDMONTON (« /KRTER, 
; Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov. 2 "SA Norwich, Norfolk, England 
Navy Pav OFriox, PHILADELPH TA, 


I have usest “leollards Herhanium FE act 
Of Vewetatbie Hair a ~y 


tut 






Wak” regularly for u 
wards of five pemre with great advantage ¥ 
hair, from rapidiy thinning, was early re 
Steere ere 


ties teen Kept by it In its wontes 
thickness and trength It isthe bent wash I 
have ever assed, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. § 

To Mrs RICHARD DoLLarn, a me 


to) hestnut #t., Phila. 


1 have freqnent ¥. during ‘number of years, 
used the “lssliand «© Herteniom Extract.” and 
' . ’ " ; 

I cleo otk «el wry Whikk eyuals it as a 
mus t, refreshing an i tewmilth 


ful cleanser of 


~~ r 


Very res; 


pectfully, 


LEONARD MYERS, 
Ex Member of («: gress, l‘istrict 
Pre pared l for eal. Wholesale and re 
ta and applied ; fem nally by 
, > r 
DOLLARD &€& CQO. 
= HFESNTN rSTRE} 
ie rue ~ als TTING AN “HAVING 
28 ms aN MILMOREN's lliarrR r'Tin ‘ 
ares Preetiea! Male and Female Artists 


a scheme was hatched. | 
Holding the key ot the door in bis hand | 


_ all that this time I give you two dollag» 
All agreed to do so. 

The men returned to the tront of the 
house, leaving Mary Jane choking with 
laughter as she stuffed a long black bog 
into the pocket of her.dress. 








One secret of Columbia 
in the infinite care taken to bring all the 
features into harmonious relation. Well 
rounded and thoroughly adjusted in its 
smallest details it may be examined with 


lies 








finding construc 
tion that is not 





dealer: by 
maal for one 
2c. stamp. 








Phila. and Reading Ry. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
Buffalo Day Express 





Parior and Dining Car dally 0.00 m 42 
Black Diamond Express Week-~iays 

For Buffalo, (Parlor Car) 1230 pm az 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. dally 7 PMI\>> 
Sleeping Cara, y 9.4 pm 


Week-days, Williamsport Express, 435, 10.10 a 
™m,4.05 pm. Daily (Sleeper) 1130p m. Suna- 
days, 9.05 a m. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Expres 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.3 p m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Heading Terminal, 7.30, (two hour 
train), 8.30, (two hour train), 230, 10.36, | 
m, 12.45, (dining car), L390, 3.05, 400, 4.02, 60, 
5.55, 8.10 (dining car) m, 120 night. Sap- 
days—&.30, 9.30, 10.50, 11.40 (dining car) a m, L® 
3.55, 5.58, 8.10 (dining car) p m, 120 night. 

Leave Hth and Chestnut Sta, 4.00, 10.20, 11.06 
am, 1257 (dining car), 30%, 4, £00, 8.24 (din- 
ing car), 11.58 pm. Sundays 400, 10.2) a m, 120 
4.10, 6.00, 8.24, 11458 p m. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4%, 
%.00, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 (dining car) am, 1.390. 2@, 
3.30, 4.00 (two-hour train), 430 (two-hour train) 
6.00 (dining car), 6.00, 7.30, 8.00 p m, 1215 night 
Sundays—4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.90 (dining car) am, 
2.00, 4.00, 5.00 (dining car), 6.00 p m, 12.15 night 

Parlor care on all day express trains 
sleeping cars on night trains to and from New 


ork. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 
6.06, 4.00, 9.09, 11.00 a m, 12.30, 200, 4.90, 5.90, 7.98, 
945 p m. Sundays 42, 832, 2.00 a m, 116, 
4.20, 7.30, 945 pm. (#45 pm daily and 42 p 
m Sunday, do not connect for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Perkiomen R. R. points, week days, 7.6, 
%15am, 142,415,437 pm. Sundays—7.06 
™m, 6.15 pm. ad 

For Pho nixville and Pottstown—FEx press, A 
10.10 & m, 1245, 4.08, 600,630, 11.30 pm. Ac 
com., 4.20, 7.45, 11.66 a m, 142, 435, wor 
Sundays—Exp 4.00, 9.05 a m, 7.4, 11-30 P 
m. Accom., 7.00, 10.35 a m, €15 p m. 

For Reading—Ex press, 435, 10.10 a m, 12.46, 46 
6.30, 11.40 pm. Accom., 420, 7.45 m, 1.42, 4 

| 6.00, 7.20 p m. Sunday—Expresa, 4.0, +68 ™, 
7.45, 11.30 pm. Accom., 7.0 a m, 615 p ™. 

For Lebanon and Harrisbarg—Expres*, 
10.10 a m, 45, 630 pm. Accom., 12)a™ 
7.0 p m. Sunday—Expreas, 400 a m, 7.4 Pp ™ 

| Accom. 7.9 a m. 

| For Gettysburg, week-days 43, 10.10 8 ™ 

| Sunday—4.00 a m. 

For Chambersburg, week-days, &35 a m,40P 


mm. 
For Potteville—Ex preaa, 8.35, 10.10 a m, 4.06, 630, 
m. Accom., 42, 7.6 a m,1.e@ p ® 
Sunday—Ex press, 400, 805 a m, 11.0 p ™ 





Accom., 7.0 am, =. m. : 
Fer Shamokin and ‘illiamsport— 5x pres 
KS, 1010 & m 60,1130 pm. Accom.,+ 


m. Sunday—Express 045 a m, 11% P™ 
Additional for Shamokin — Expres. 
days,430 pm. Accom., 1.42 p m. Sundays 
Express, iam. 10.0 
For nville and Bloomsbarg, week-day® 


am. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut St. and South St v= 
Week-days—Express, 9.@ a m, 1.380 (5 





days only), 200, 4.00, 432,400 p m. Accom 
20a m, 600,630 p m. Sundays—Fxpree 
R.00, +0, 10.00 a mn. Aceom., X00 a m, 4 Pp ™ 


| Parior Cars on all express trains 


Lakewood, week~<lays, {00 a m, 415 p ™ 


FOR CAPE MAY. OCEAN CITY AND 5B 
ISLE CITY. as 
| Week-days, 0.15 a m, 415 m 5ul raft 


street. 
uth aays 


n. EB 


Chestnut street,8.15 a m., 
a Additional for Cape May, ¥%** 


Detailed time tables at ticket offices 
corner Broad and Chestnat 


nut street, 1005 Chestnut street, &9 = Third 
street, S002 Market street and af station® 
Union Traasfer Compaay 


will onl tox anf 


rearden (8. 








